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3 NEW BOOKS 


Written by well-known authors 


SELLING 
RETAILING 
ADVERTISING 


(available with workbooks) 











FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING 


WALTERS - WINGATE 
A book recommended for the basic course in salesmanship. It introduces all 
principles and techniques of salesmanship. These are applied especially in 
terms of retail selling situations. 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING 


WALTERS - WINGATE - ROWSE 


Here is a comprehensive book that has a place in every distributive education 
program whether it is on a full-time basis or a co-operative basis. It covers all 
phases of selling and merchandising, including a study of merchandise, a 
study of the buyer, sales transactions, mediums of selling, selling policies, 
merchandise display, stock control, and buying. A study of the consumer i 
given special emphasis. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING 
ROWSE - FISH 
This new fourth edition has been brought up to date from the point of view of 


illustrations, facts, and figures. FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING has long 


been the most popular book in merchandising classes on the secondary level. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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FOR MORE SPEED—SMOOTHER CONTROL 








20% CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


FOURTH EDITION e By D. D. LESSENBERRY 


The theme of the new 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition, could 
rightfully be ‘‘out with the old and in with the new."’ For many years Professor 
Lessenberry, author of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, has led in the de- 
velopment of new teaching techniques. Some of the techniques that appeared 
in the previous edition proved very popular because they were effective. Those 
that have proved most effective have been retained and improved. However, 
through experimentation, the author has developed several new techniques 
that have been introduced in this new book. Therefore, some of the old ones 
have been replaced. 


The author has disproved the theory that if you strive for speed, accuracy will 
take care of itself; or that if you strive for accuracy, speed will take care of 
itself. In this new book the author alternates a drive for speed with a drive 
for accuracy. Many interesting new techniques, such as the calling-the-throw 
device, the selected-goal device, and many others, aid the student in attaining 
higher speeds and greater accuracy. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Wartime Developments in Business Education 
and Their Significance 


Business education has gone all out for war. Traditionalism has given 
way to realism. Instructional materials and methods have been adapted to 
the specialized activities of military establishments, to war agencies, and to 
industries. 


Business educators are to be found in all phases of war work, both in uni- 
form and in civilian capacities. They are engaged in administrative and staff 
work in military forces and in organizing and supervising training activities. 


Just as technological advances come out of war production and research, 
so education should advance by capitalizing on wartime developments. In 
business education these include: organization of materials and methods for 
intensive, accelerated training in business skills; extensive use of job-analysis 
techniques in building training programs; introduction into secondary schools 
of orientation courses in military office work; formation of upgrading, on-the- 
job training for employed workers; publication of specialized training ma- 
terials for the military office, such as shorthand vocabularies, correspondence 
manuals, clerical and filing systems, warehousing, and stock control proce- 
dures; expansion by supervisory and teaching personnel of their public relations 
contacts with war agencies, establishments, and industries; training for super- 
visors in merchandising and office occupations; starting of courses on cur- 
rent economic and business developments arising out of the war. 


The odds are on the side of the group with a plan. To benefit by the lessons 
learned under war conditions and to improve business training will require 
planning. 


Definite plans that will reach into every community should now be in 
formulation by business educators. They can study and plan to: establish the 
facilities for the demobilized serviceman to continue his education and to pre- 
pare for employment in peacetime; assist rehabilitation agencies in developing 
specific training courses to fit the needs of the disabled servicemen; inaugurate 
a campaign to encourage youth who left school under stress of war to resume 
their education; survey and analyze the probable business and industrial 
activities of the community during the reconversion and postwar era and plan 
course offerings to meet employment demands; make actual contacts with 
the business and industrial community to provide a basis for mutual under- 
standing of problems in training and obtaining efficient workers; adapt war- 
time techniques to the postwar development of instructional methods and 
materials; improve extension and on-the-job training for supervisors and work- 
ers; institute a program of minimum basic business training for every student; 
formulate vocationally sound programs for interested and capable students. 


The responsibilities and opportunities inherent in the problems of the 
coming days are a challenge to business educators. Their solution will demand 
the same vision and quality of service brought out by the war emergency. 


YA 


W. R. Blackler, Special Supervisor of Vocational 

Training for War Production Workers, California 

State Department of Education, Sacramente, 
California. 


How Much Instruction in Taxation Should the Bookkeeping 
Teacher Plan to Give the Students ? 


by 






Hamden L. Forkner 


Head, Department of Business Education 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 


Good bookkeeping instruction makes cer- 
tain that the student understands not only 
the ways in which records are kept and what 
they mean, but also that every opportunity 
is taken to enlarge the student’s economic 
understandings. ‘Teachers of bookkeeping 
who take every opportunity to bring about 
an understanding of business organization 
through record keeping are contributing 
much to better informed and more valuable 
citizens. If, for example, a bookkeeping class 
is dealing with the entries involved in setting 
up a partnership, the bookkeeping teacher 
is in an ideal situation to discuss the ad- 
vantages, the disadvantages, and the legal 
problems of partnership. This integration 
or bringing together of a learning situation 
through the natural events of instruction has 
been shown to be more fruitful of real learn- 
ing than to separate the issues and to teach 
them in subject matter compartments. 

There are many problems of business, as 
well as the relation of business to society and 
the government, that can profitably and 
properly be considered a part of a good 
bookkeeping curriculum. One of the most 
common of these problems at present is that 
dealing with the relation of business to 
government, especially as these relations 
have to do with taxation. The bookkeeping 
and accounting teachers of the country must 
bear most of the burden of making certain 
that the students who go through our high 
schools are acquainted with the functions 
and purposes of government taxation. 

To begin with, the teacher should make 
certain that the students understand the 
functions of government as they relate to 
business. Primarily there are four of these 
functions; namely, (1) to protect the 
property and rights of its citizens and their 
social, business, and religious institutions; 
(2) to set up laws to see that business does 
not take advantage of those whom it serves; 
(3) to provide the necessary machinery for 
punishing those who do take advantage of 
those whom they serve; (4) to set up the 
necessary machinery for the administration 
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of our government, including the collection 
of taxes for the operation of the government, 
and to provide the means for administering 
the various activities in which a government 
must engage to carry out its various func- 
tions. It is not the function of government 
to operate business enterprises. It is not 
the function of government to say who can 
operate a business and who cannot, except 
in so far as such directives are in the interests 
of society as a whole. These four principles, 
of course, do not include other functions of 
government as they are concerned with in- 
ternational relations, the maintenance of 
order, and the personal services which 
government renders to individuals. 

The bookkeeping student should have it 
called to his attention that in order to per- 
form its many tasks, the government must 
have revenue, and that this revenue is 
derived largely from taxes of various kinds. 
The tax structure is far too intricate for most 
of us to understand, but there are certain 
fundamental principles which can be made 
clear to every student of bookkeeping and 
which should be made a part of the common 
understanding of all members of our society. 
These principles are: 

1. No business pays taxes that are not a part of the 

cost of the goods to the consumer or customer 
except where the business absorbs the taxes by 


paying less income to the capital or management 
which operates the business. 

2. A business organization in paying taxes, then, is 
merely the agency designated by the government 
for collecting the taxes from the customer or 
consumer for the government. 

3. Taxes affect costs to the customer or consumer 
both directly and indirectly. The most common 
form of direct effect is in the case of sales taxes 
which are collected at the time of the sale and 
are held by the business firm until certain desig- 
nated times when they are turned over to the 
government. Corporation or excess profits taxes, 
although they are not paid directly by the cus- 
tomer or consumer are, nevertheless, usually 
paid by him in terms of increased costs of pro- 
duction. 

It must be pointed out that there are many 
instances in which the price of a commodity or 
service has not increased, even though corpora- 
tion and excess profits taxes have materially 
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increased. This does not mean that the customer 
is not paying for the cost, but rather that the 
manufacturer or producer has either found more 
effective or efficient ways to do the job. 


All these are principles which high school 
students can understand. They are all 
principles which should be introduced and 
explained at the time transactions occur 
which include taxes, for then the student is 
dealing directly with them as they affect 
records; he will then be more likely to 
understand these principles than if he 
studies them in other school situations. 

One of the first problems of taxation which 
the bookkeeping teacher is likely to en- 
counter is that which deals with taxes on 
sales. In such cases the bookkeeping teacher 
can show how the business firm is merely 
the collecting agent for the government. In 
those cases where the taxes are collected 


| for the Federal government, as would be 


the case for taxes on luxury merchandise 
such as jewelry, the student should be in- 
formed about the difference between Federal 
state, and local taxes. In the case of state 
sales taxes, he should be informed about 
their use in his particular state, and he 
should be encouraged to study the relation 
of sales taxes to income taxes. 

As a tax collector for the state or Federal 
government, the student will see how essen- 
tial it is that business records be kept which 
record the taxes collected by the business 
frm which are to be turned over to the 
government. He will then see why the sales 
tax account becomes a liability of the busi- 
ness, for such money is owed to the govern- 
ment. 

A concrete illustration will serve to show 
the student how records are kept: 

Most students are familiar with the fact that 
when a gasoline service station makes a sale to a 
customer, the sales price includes not only the 
amount for the gasoline, but also in the sales price 
is included a Federal tax, a state tax, and in a few 
cases, a city sales tax. Thus, if the service station 
operator were to make an entry for each sale, show- 


ing the distribution of the various items, it would 
appear as follows: 


airtel tie ead dtl eaad iia $3 .99 
Sales—20 gal. gas, 12.8c per gal... $2.56 
State Taxes Payable at 3c per gal. . .60 
Federal Taxes Payable at 4c per gal. .80 
City Taxes Payable at 1% of sales 

i eipen R ni aaa ammianoNR 03 


By using an illustration of this kind, the 
bookkeeping teacher is able to point out 
that the service station operator is in effect 
acting as tax collector for three different 
ranches of the government; namely, the 
Federal, state, and local government. The 
teacher can further point out that if the 
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government had to appoint extra tax col- 
lectors to do this job instead of having the 
merchant do it, the increased costs would 
be so great that all our taxes would be ma- 
terially increased. Even though a merchant 
may be required to add to his staff in order to 
take care of these additional records, it is 
probably cheaper in the long run to do that 
than to have his taxes increased by having 
an army of tax collectors going around over 
the country and having them stationed in 
every store in the country to collect the taxes. 

TAXES ON SALARIES AND WAGES. Every per- 
son who works for wages is concerned with 
pay-roll taxes of one kind or another. Here, 
again, the bookkeeping teacher has a re- 
sponsibility for making certain that the 
students know how these records are kept 
and why it is more economical for each 
business or industrial firm to collect these 
taxes than it is for the government to collect 
them directly. 

By use of illustrations, the teacher can 
show how simple records can be kept and 
how the pay-roll account is best recorded in 
the books of the firm. For example, to illus- 
trate the withholding tax, the teacher can 
use an illustration similar to the following: 

Suppose John Smith is employed by the National 

Bank as a bookkeeper at $120 a month and he is 

paid twice a month. Suppose, further, that John 

Smith is married and has no children. According to 

Federal tables, his withholding tax would be $3.80 a 


month. The National Bank would make the follow- 
ing entry on each pay day: 
Salary Expense............ $60.00 
errr 
Withholding Taxes Payable 
John Smith’s salary for one-half month. 

This entry makes it clear that the bank 
has charged as a cost of doing business the 
sum of $60 for John Smith’s salary and, 
further, that they paid him in cash $58.10, 
while they withheld for the government the 
sum of $1.90 to be paid to the government 
at a later time. 

When the amount is paid to the govern- 
ment, this following entry will be made: 

Withholding Taxes Payable $1.90 
Ri ekiceksacsneeuaee sas 


$58.10 
1.90 


$1.90 


If the bookkeeping teachers will use simple 
illustrations such as this, practically all 
the students will have a better understanding 
of how our Federal tax system works and 
how each of us has an important part in the 
Federal tax scheme. 

Similar entries should be developed to 
illustrate the social security and unemploy- 
ment insurance taxes. 

The student should know that every time 
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there is a change in the status of a family, 
the amount of the withholding tax changes. 
If a wage earner has a daughter who is 17 
years old this month and who will be 18 
next month, then the payroll department 
must alter its records accordingly, for the 
withholding tax will be greater next month 
because the Federal government holds that 
children over 18 are no longer a financial 
burden upon the family. (Whoever wrote that 
section of the law must not have had any 
experience.) ‘The law also provides that if 
the wage earner becomes the supporter of 
additional members of his family during the 
month through births or as the result of 
having to support aged or invalid parents, 
the payroll department shall take that into 
account and decrease the amount of with- 
holding taxes. The student should be shown 
that with a firm employing tens of thousands 
of persons, it must take an enormous corps 
of payroll clerks to keep the records up to 
date and in order. 

It is not likely that high school students or 
recent graduates will be handling such in- 
tricate problems as excess profits taxes, 
‘apital gains taxes, and the like, any more 
than that they will handle the intricate 
problems of a legal nature that might affect 
the business. They should be informed, 
however, on sources of information for help 
on such problems by referring them to the 
office of the Department of Internal Revenue 
or to public accountants who will handle 
such problems for a fee. 

WHEN SHALL I INTRODUCE THE TAX ENTRIES? 
The question of when to introduce the 
problems of taxes is one which the teacher 
will, in most cases, have to answer himself 
and it will depend to a large extent upon the 
general ability of his students. For the most 
part, however, it is likely that in order to 
make the learning clear and not to confuse 
the student with too many learning situa- 
tions at once, the problems of taxes on sales 
should not be introduced until the student 
has a clear understanding of the bookkeeping 
cycle and how transactions affect the various 
records. For those teachers who are dealing 
with the problems of taxes for the first time 
in their bookkeeping classes, it is suggested 
that the student be informed that although 
taxes must be considered, the explanation of 
how they are to be handled in the books will 
be deferred until the student has learned the 
fundamental skills of analysis of transactions 
and their recording and interpretation. 

Every bookkeeping teacher recognizes the 
difficulty of keeping abreast of the various 
tax laws and their requirements; conse- 
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quently, it is possible to cover and to teach 
the problems of taxes as they affect our 
records only in terms of general principles. 
For example, some states do not now have 
sales taxes, but by the time the student 
begins a business of his own or starts working 
for a firm in an office, there may be such laws 
and he should, the wefore, know the general 
principles of how to record taxes on sales. 
It is likely that we may have a Federal sales 
tax on all sales, as we now have on gasoline, 
at some time in the future. If so, the same 
principles will apply and the student should 
know and understand them in order to 
know how to deal with them. Textbook 
writers and publishers find it impossible to 
keep their textbooks up to date on such 
matters, and they must rely on the general 
principles which can be applied in whatever 
situation may arise. 

INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAXES. So much has 
happened in the last two years relating to 
individual income taxes that it is almost 
anyone’s guess as to what to expect in the 
future. This much seems fairly well estab- 
lished, however: Individuals will still have 
to render income tax reports even though 
the taxes are withheld at the source. Indi- 
viduals whose incomes are other than wages 
and salaries will still have to report their 
income and pay taxes directly, for there is 
no other way at the present time for the 
government to collect taxes from this large 
group of income earners. This group includes 
the farmer, the small tradesman, the person 
who sells goods on commission and who 
does not receive a regular salary, the fisher- 
man, the contractor, and any number of 
other kinds of income earners. The student 
of bookkeeping should be made aware of 
this large group of people who will continue 
to render the usual income tax report and 
pay their taxes either in one sum or in in- 
stallments. Many of our bookkeeping stu- 
dents will fall into this classification, espe- 
cially in rural and semirural areas. These 
young people need some specific directions 
in aiding them to understand bookkeeping 
records and how to interpret them for in- 
come tax purposes. 

For those whose salaries are withheld at 
the source, they should be given enough in- 
struction in school so that they will under- 
stand the long and short form income tax 
report blanks and how to interpret them. 
They should be shown how to keep simple 
personal-use records so that the material for 
the income tax blanks will be readily 
available. 

Teachers of agriculture and home eco- 
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nomics have over the years made a marvelous 
record for themselves as experts who can go 
to the farm or into the home and give expert 
advice on problems of farming or home- 
making. This is not true of business teachers. 
An integral part of the public relations of a 
business department in a high school should 
be service of this kind. The school should 
hold sessions in the evening for farmers, 
small tradesmen, and wage earners at which 
time the bookkeeping teacher would give 
instructions on how to handle the simple 
records for income tax purposes and how 
to make out income tax reports. Such help 
would be greatly welcomed and the prestige 
of the business teacher and his department 
would be greatly enhanced. Difficult prob- 
lems could be referred to the Department of 
Internal Revenue for assistance, but for 
the most part, the competent bookkeeping 
teacher will be able to handle the common 
problems. 

The bookkeeping student should be made 
aware of the fact that a partnership, as such, 
does not pay income taxes, but that the in- 
dividual members of the partnership do; 
that in the case of a corporation, the cor- 
poration does pay Federal income taxes; and 
that the persons who receive dividends from 
a corporation must also pay taxes on such 
dividends. 

The most important task of all for the 
bookkeeping teacher in regard to taxes is to 
make certain that the student realizes that 
records form the basis for almost all income 
taxes and other forms of taxation, and that 
these records must be simple and under- 
standable. If at any time the government 
needs to go over the records of a firm to 
make certain that taxes are being paid as 
due, the records must show the full details 
in a simple, understandable way. The 
teacher must also stress the simplicity of the 
tax records in the books of the firm. There 
is nothing mysterious about setting up an 
account showing that the firm is liable for 
taxes as a result of holding them out of 
employees’ salaries, and that this liability 
is like any other liability which the firm 
owes. 

If every attempt is made to show that 
tax records are no more complicated than 
our other records, there will be a clearer 
understanding on the part of our students of 
their duties and obligations with respect to 
taxes, 

TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULD WE TEACH COMPUTA- 
TATION OF TAXES TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS? 
Every high school student can compute 
taxes on sales. Every high school student 
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understands when he goes to a movie that 
part of the price of the ticket is for the 
Federal tax on amusements, and he can 
readily learn how to compute these amounts. 
He should be asked to bring in examples of 
instances of his own experience in paying 
state or Federal taxes. These instances 
should then be used to illustrate how the 
merchant or the theater owner must keep 
his records to record these taxes, and how 
they become liabilities to the merchant or 
to the theater owner. He should also be 
asked to bring in records of receipt of money 
for services he has rendered in which the 
employer withheld part of the money for 
income taxes to be paid at the source, and 
how the employer must record these. 

The problems of corporation taxes become 
complex for large corporations, and it is 
doubtful if the average high school student 
will be able, in the usual amount of time 
available for the study of corporation ac- 
counts, to understand or to learn how to 
make out a statement of income taxes for a 
corporation. Such problems should be left 
to those who will go further in the study of 
accounting than the high school student. 
The student is able, however, to understand 
that the profits of a corporation, as shown 
on the profit and loss statement, do not 
belong solely to the business or to its stock- 
holders, but that a certain percentage of 
these profits belong to the Federal govern- 
ment as taxes and should be shown on the 
balance sheet as a liability of the firm just 
as other liabilities are shown. All that the 
high school bookkeeping teacher can be ex- 
pected to do is to see that the student under- 
stands this point and not to expect him to 
study and become familiar with all the in- 
tricacies of the excess profits laws and the 
Federal income taxes which result therefrom. 





INCOME TAX RETURNS OF 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


by J. F. Sherwood 


A 16-page pamphlet explaining the Federal 
income tax law and the regulations under which 
the March 15, 1944, return must be filed. It 
explains specific deductions for teachers and 
shows samples of Forms 1040A and 1040 filled 
in properly. 

Single copies will be sent for 5 cents in 
stamps. 

South-Western Publishing Co. 
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Marching Women 


J. H. Morrow 


Part VII of a series by members of the faculty of the U.S. Naval 
Training School, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


There has been great interest in the edu- 
cational background, occupational experi- 
ences, general intelligence, and age as 
contributing factors in the academic achieve- 
ment of the WAVES in the U. S. Naval 
Training School for Storekeepers at Indiana 
University. An analysis has been made of 
the background of the first class of Womens 
Naval Reserve to enter the training school 
because this group ranked particularly high 
in achievement. What were the contributing 
factors which enabled this group of 600 
WAVES to finish the courses with a general 
average of 3.4, or the equivalent of 85 per 
cent in the public schools? 

AGE AND status. A total of forty-four 
states were represented in this first group of 
trainees. The age range was from twenty to 
thirty-five, with an average age of twenty- 
four years. About one-third of the trainees 
were married. 

epucaTion. A total of 256 trainees had at- 
tended college with the distribution shown in 
the table below. 

Since business education is the basis of 
the Naval Training program for storekeep- 
ers, it is interesting to note that while 
attending college, sixty-eight of the trainees 


had studied typewriting; fifty-nine had 
studied mathematics; fifty-six had studied 
accounting; fifty-two had had preparation 
in business correspondence or _ business 
English; forty-six had had shorthand and 
transcription; thirty-five had studied busi- 
ness law; and twenty-eight had done secre- 
tarial or office work. Seventy-two trainees, 
or 12 per cent, had received the Bachelor’s 
degree. 

Ninety-five of the trainees were graduates 
of business colleges. Over half of the trainees 
had attended business college. Of this group, 
one hundred and sixty had had training in 
secretarial work; fifty-six had studied ac- 
counting; and fifty-two had studied business 
administration. 

Thirty-nine of the sixty-one trainees who 
_, attended technical schools had gradu- 
ated. 

Only twenty-four in the entire group had 
not graduated from high school. 

OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE. ‘The table on 
page 297 shows an analysis of the positions 
held by the trainees before entering the serv- 
ice. 

In the last position held, general clerical 
work ranked first with 54 per cent of the 


















































Semesters Attended 
Type of School 
1-2 3-4 5-6 7-8 9-10 Degree Total 
Teachers College............ Bek nore 7 10 9 15 1 17 42 
State University 
or State College........... core: 12 18 13 17 9 27 69 
Private or Denominational 
| are ; eee beg 14 18 6 18 2 19 58 
Municipal College 
or University.............. samen 10 10 8 6 1 7 35 
Other Types of Colleges....... Saas 17 28 4 3 2 52 
oe total number employed performing this 
Division of School Total type of work. Fifty-one per cent of the total 
a ree o number employed in the second last position 
eae: ST held performed clerical work, which places 
Business (Commerce)........... wate 55 it in second rank. Typewriting and general 
OS ee 22 clerical work ranked first in the third last 
— Peet ern ere non reuse rena ; position with 38 per cent of the total number 
Engineering.............0...00.0000000. 2 employed performing these two duties. The 
Agriculture and Agronomy............... 2 analysis of the other positions listed is similar. 
Other divisions of school................. 30 In the last position held, the number of 
months of employment ranges from 1 to 216, 
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Last Position a om Fig Third Last Position 
Duties 
Percent Percent 
Rank of Total Rank of Total Rank of Total 
General Clerical Work (Record Keeping) 1 54 2 51 1% 38 
Miscellaneous Office Duties............ 2 47 1 52 3 34 
CE eisescscnenscsusens cases 3 42 3 50 1% 38 
CS Se rr ree 4 24 4 51 4 26 
General Accounting.................. 5 23 6 17 5 15 
Computing Machine Operation........ 6 20 7 15 8 13 
OS re ee 7 19 5 20 6% 14 
Miscellaneous Sales Duties............. 8 13 8 13 6% 14 























with an average of thirty months. Eighty- 
six per cent of the trainees were employed 
prior to entering the service. 

In the second last position held, the num- 
ber of months of employment ranges from 
1 to 156, with an average of twenty months. 
Fifty-nine per cent of the trainees held at 
least two positions before entering the 
service. 

In the third last position held, the number 
of months of employment ranges from 1 to 
108, with an average of eighteen months. 
Thirty-two per cent of the trainees held at 
least three positions before entering the 
service. 

The data sheet used by the trainees for 
indicating occupational experience included 
twenty different occupations. Fourteen of 
these occupations were listed under the 
heading Office Duties, and the remaining 
six were listed under the heading Sales 
Duties. Work classified as Office Duties 
had the largest representation, with record 
keeping (general clerical work), miscellane- 
ous office duties, typewriting, and _ secre- 
tarial ranking in the four leading categories 
in each of the three positions held. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. During the period 
of training, each trainee was given the 
American Council on Education Psychologi- 
cal Examination, 1941 Edition.! The re- 
sults show that this group had a median 
percentile rank of fifty-one, which may be 
interpreted to mean that the trainees com- 
pared favorably with the average college 
freshman class in potential academic ability. 


Study of Top-Ranking WAVES in the First Class 


A separate analysis was made of those 
students rating in the seventy-third per- 
centile or higher. The final average grade 
in all storekeeping courses was used, with 
the exception of shorthand. There were 196 
of these students. 

AGE AND staTus. ‘The age range of this 
group was from twenty to thirty-five with a 
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mean average of twenty-five and one-half 
years. One hundred and thirty-nine of the 
top-ranking trainees were single. 


EDUCATION. Only two of these one hundred 
and ninety-six trainees did not graduate 
from high school. Of these two, one trainee 
had attended high school seven semesters 
and then was forced to drop out. She then 
attended business college for ten months 
and began working immediately. In her 
first position she was employed for thirty 
months. During this time she did the fol- 
lowing types of work: miscellaneous office 
duties, computating machine operation, 
stencil cutting, typewriting, and secretarial 
work. She then moved to her second posi- 
tion, where she worked for six months in the 
following capacities: computating machine 
operator, timekeeper, typist, and secretary. 
She had held her last position only one 
month. During this time she again did the 
following types of work: miscellaneous office 
duties, typewriting, and secretarial work. 
On the American Council on Education 
examination she placed in the forty-ninth 
percentile, which means she had average 
intelligence since the average of freshman 
college students is fifty on this test. 


The second trainee that had not graduated 
from high school had a parallel record of the 
student mentioned above, having had four 
semesters of high school work followed by 
sixteen months of business college training. 
In her first position she was employed for 
fifteen months. During this time her specific 
duties were as follows: miscellaneous office 
work, typewriting, secretarial work, and 
dictaphone-ediphone transcription. In her 
second position she was employed for fifteen 
months. During this time she performed the 
following duties: managerial work, type- 
writing, and secretarial work. In her third 
position she was employed for seven months, 
performing the following duties: accounting, 
record keeping, managerial work, and type- 
writing. This student’s percentile rating on 
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the American Council on Education exam- 
ination was also forty-nine. 

Twenty-nine of the top-ranking 196 
trainees were college graduates. One hun- 
dred and eight of the top-ranking students 
had attended college. Of this group who had 
attended college, forty-three had enrolled in 
the school of education. Of these forty-three 
enrolled in the school of education, twenty- 
one enrolled in the department of business 
education. Ninety-four of the top-ranking 
trainees had attended business college. Of 
these ninety-four trainees, forty-two had 
also attended college. 

OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE. The table below 
shows an analysis of the positions held by 
the top-ranking trainees before they entered 
the service. 

In the last position held, general clerical 
work ranks first with 72 per cent of the 
total number employed performing this 
type of work. Seventy-seven per cent of the 
total number employed in the second last 


In the third last position held, the number 
of months of employment ranges from one 
to seventy, with an average of twenty, as 
compared with an average of eighteen 
months in the entire group. Forty per cent 
of the trainees held at least three positions 
before entering the service. 

The five top-ranking duties performed by 
this group are the same as those in the five 
leading categories of duties performed by 
the entire group. However, the percentage 
of the total number employed is decidedly 
higher in the group of 196 trainees. 

GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. During the period 
of training, each trainee was given the 
American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination, 1941 edition. The 
results show that the top ranking 196 train- 
ees had a median percentile rating of 
seventy-three on this examination, which 
means they approached the upper quartile 
of college freshmen in potential academic 
ability. 





Last Position 


Second Last aie a 
Third Last Position 





; | Position 
Duties | Percent “ae Percent | Percent — 
Rank | of Total Rank of Total | Rank | of Total 
General Clerical Work (Record Keeping) | l 72 ] 77 2 51 
Miscellaneous Office Duties. 2 69 3 71 1 54 
Typewriting. . 3 60 2 73 3 49 
General Ace ounting 4 34 5 31 5 18 
Secretarial. . 5 33 | 4 45 e 40) 
| | | 
position held performed general clerical concLusions. ‘This study shows that the 


work, which again places it in first rank. 
General clerical work ranks second in the 
third position held, with 51 per cent of the 
total number employed performing this 
type of work. The analysis of the other 
positions listed is similar. 

In the last position held, the number of 
months of employment ranges from 1 to 216, 
with an average of thirty-three, as compared 
with an average of thirty months in the 
entire group. Ninety-five per cent of this 
group of trainees were employed prior to 
entering the service. 

In the second last position held, the num- 
ber of months of employment ranges from 
1 to 144, with an average of twenty-nine 
months, as compared with an average of 
twenty months in the entire group. Fifty- 
eight per cent of the trainees in this group 
held at least two positions before entering 
the service. 
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entire group of trainees were of such an age 
that they appreciated the opportunity for 
an education that would be valuable not 
only in the service of their country, but 
which would also be valuable when they 
returned to civilian life. As a whole, they 
had a sound educational background and 
rich occupational experiences for the type of 
work for which they were preparing. The 
general intelligence of this group was higher 
than that of the average college freshman. 

It is to be noted that the top-ranking 
196 trainees rated higher in all phases stud- 
ied. This group was one and one-half years 
older than the average of the entire group. 
Their educational background was signifi- 
cantly superior. The average number of 
months employed was greater in each of the 
three positions studied. In general intelli- 
gence they compared favorably with the 
top-ranking college freshman. 
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Occupational Guidance Responsibilities of the 
Business Teacher 


Lewis R. Toll 


Chief of Training Services Unit 
Training Section 
War Production Board 
Washington, D. C. 
Formerly of State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 





Occupational guidance of youth, 
much neglected during so-called 
“normal times,” has been stimu- 
lated during the last decade by two 
world-wide phenomena—the de- 
pression and the war. The de- 
pression brought about large-scale 
unemployment and_ discourage- 
ment of youth, and the war has 
created the greatest need this 
country has ever had for the 
services of youth of post-high 
school age. The chief occupational 
guidance problems during the de- 
pression were to guide youth into 
occupations which offered possi- 
bilities for initial employment, and to give 
them courage and hope and government- 
created jobs to prevent demoralization. The 
main problem during this war period is to 
steer young people into occupations in which 
they can make their greatest possible con- 
tribution to the war effort. 

Even though the youth employment 
market has shifted rapidly from being 
bearish to extremely bullish, and training 
demands have changed considerably, never- 
theless, what constitutes a basic program 
lor effective occupational guidance of youth 
in our secondary schools has not been ma- 
terially altered. There should be an adequate 
plan for occupational guidance that will 
function, regardless of the particular de- 
mands for initial employment, the needs for 
readjustment training, or the opportunities 
for promotion. 

For example, peacetime career! choices of 
youth should not be neglected even though 
the chances for making “big money” in 
almost any initial job are numerous and 
training for the first job is urgent. For large 
numbers of high school graduates, the initial 
job will last for the duration only. For 
many other graduates, salaries or wages on 








the initial job will probably be cut 
sizeably following the emergency 
to the level where the remunera- 
tion will no longer make possible 
a desirable standard of living. The 
necessary adjustments in employ- 
ment that will have to be made by 
workers in either group following 
the emergency will be made most 
satisfactorily by those who are not 
only broadly trained in a “‘job 
family,” but who have also de- 
veloped a_ career-building drive 
through the occupational guidance 
activities in which they engaged 
while in high school. 

Business teachers might find in the follow- 
ing blueprint of their occupational guidance 
responsibilities areas of guidance in which 
they might be more active in order to provide 
a more complete guidance service for their 
students. 

THREE OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES. During the 
secondary school period the students of 
business classes are faced with the following 
problems of occupational choice: 





1. Whether to enter training for a business 
‘areer or a nonbusiness career. 

2. For what business skill or group of 
skills to prepare in order to obtain 
initial employment in business. 

3. For what business career to prepare. 


Examples of “business skills” are steno- 
graphic skills, bookkeeping skills, office ma- 
chine manipulation skill, and retail selling 
skills. Examples of “‘business careers” are 
those of accountants, salesmen, advertising 
managers, bankers, store managers, office 
managers, and private secretaries. To solve 
these problems of occupational choice, the 
student must match his occupational po- 
tentialities with job opportunities and re- 
quirements. Intelligent occupational guidance 


‘By “career” is meant an occupational field including both beginning and promotional! positions. 
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aims to get the individual into an occupation in 
which his work experiences are so in line with 
his interests and capacities that he will be able 
to profit from them and become a more valuable 
and responsible worker. 

DISCOVERING OCCUPATIONAL POTENTIALITIES. 
In order to help students discover their 
occupational potentialities, the teacher 
should have an understanding of the follow- 
ing elements: 

1. Objective measures of interest, abilities, and 
aptitudes: Where to get tests for measuring 
these factors; when and how to administer the 
tests; what the limitiations of the tests are; and 


how to interpret and apply the results of the 
tests. 


2. How to accomplish the occupational guidance 
objectives of business orientation courses, such 
as Introduction to Business. 


3. How to accomplish the occupational guidance 
objectives of extracurricular activities. 


4. How to discover the factors pertinent to occupa- 
tional guidance in the following: grades in school 
subjects, vacation activities, work experiences, 
and home life. 


5. How to use democratic and effective counseling 

techniques. 

STUDY OF BUSINESS OccuPATIONS. Helping 
the students engage in an organized study of 
business occupations is a major responsibility 
of the business teacher. This study should 
include both the beginning and the higher- 
up jobs of business careers. Job oppor- 
tunities in the community and in the nation 
at large, both for initial employment and 
promotion, should be considered. The study 
should include reading books, pamphlets, 
and magazine articles; watching moving 
pictures of workers engaged in occupations 
of different types; visiting offices and stores 
to observe workers; listening to business- 
men and women give “trade talks;” and, 
whenever possible, evaluating actual work 
experience in business occupations. 

Teachers frequently remark that students 
seem to take little interest in reading about 
careers. When this is the case, it is the 
teacher’s responsibility to stimulate such an 
interest. Merely assigning a general reading 
list is not enough. The teacher should take 
a personal interest in each student’s search 
for the career information which might 
contribute to his choice. This interest may 
be shown by individualizing assignments, 
listening to or reading student’s occupational 
reports, and making suggestions for further 
study. Almost invariably, if the teacher 
shows a genuine interest in the student’s 
career study, the student himself will enjoy 
it. 

Statistical facts concerning opportunities 
for employment and advancement in occu- 
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pations and general information concerning 
requirements on the job are necessary read- 
ing materials. However, intimate reports of 
the daily routine of workers in different 
stages of their careers will be of even more 
aid in the discovery of occupational prefer- 
ences. Also, bibliographical materials about 
workers in various careers who were moder- 
ately successful will help the student get 
some insight concerning the romance of the 
career—the difficulties encountered, the 
satisfactions attained, and the frame of 
mind developed by the workers in the field. 

Of course, the study of job opportunities, 
requirements, and attitudes of workers can 
be facilitated by moving pictures and actual 
observations of persons at work, provided 
the students are prepared in advance to 
make pertinent observations and are aided 
in forming generalizations from them. 

Trade talks are helpful if care is taken in 
selecting the speakers and in providing them 
with an outline for their talks to make sure 
that they will present the information de- 
sired, such as the duties of workers in their 
firms and the promotional lanes most 
frequently used. 

Of all the procedures for studying occu- 
pations, the student’s evaluation of his own 
work experiences can be most effective. 
Fortunately, it is now possible for students 
to get varied work experiences before finish- 
ing their formal training. Many students 
are surprised at discovering that they like 
to do many things they thought they would 
dislike before trying them out on the job. 
They also find that other activities did not 
bring the satisfaction they anticipated before 
actually performing them in a real work 
situation. 

CHOOSING AN OCCUPATIONAL FIELD. Now that 
the student has been helped in the investiga- 
tion of his potentialities and of various occu- 
pations, the matching of the two areas of 
investigation is next in order. The teacher 
should use democratic counseling techniques 
which will enable the student to match his 
interest, abilities, aptitudes, and economic 
situation with the initial job and career for 
which to train. Here is a place where 4 
sympathetic, understanding teacher can use 
Mark Hopkin’s methods to get close to the 
student’s impulses, motives, likes, and dis- 
likes, and lead him toward development of 
sincere and realistic generalizations. 

CHOOSING A PROGRAM oF sTupIES. The bus! 
ness teacher should be able to help the stu- 
dent choose the curricular offerings that wil 
provide the best preparation for the choset 
occupation. This problem goes beyond the 
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mere selection of subjects; it involves 
choosing individual study assignments, 
projects, and problems that will help the 
student get the best occupational training 
that the curriculum can provide him in 
meeting both his skill and career objectives. 

GETTING THE JOB AND OBTAINING PROMOTION. 
The placement responsibilities of the busi- 
ness teacher include teaching the techniques 
of getting a job and obtaining promotion, 
actually helping to place the student in a 
beginning position, and aiding the student 
in obtaining advancement. Naturally, the 
worker cannot always progress according to 
a plan because there are few well-marked 
promotional lanes in business. Nevertheless, 
having a plan stimulates the worker to learn 
from his experience such things as how his 
duties relate (1) to one another, (2) to duties 
of other workers, and (3) to the major 
functions of the business. Circumstances 
may cause the alert worker to change his 
plans, but he cannot be denied these training 
values which his thoughtful experiences have 
given him. To the person building a career, 
the business is more meaningful every day. 

This completes the outline of the series of 
steps which the teacher and the student 
must take together in charting the student’s 
course from his early occupational explora- 
tions to his career building activities on the 
job. 

CO-OPERATING WITH COMMUNITY AGENCIES. 
However, there is a guidance activity of the 
business teacher having a bearing on all the 
steps I have mentioned that needs further 
emphasis. It is co-operating with all com- 
munity agencies that are interested in the 
occupational welfare of youth. The Y. M. 
C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the service clubs, the 
chamber of commerce, the business and 
professional women’s club, the local em- 
ployment bureaus, educational institutions, 
and many other public-spirited organizations 
frequently conduct occupational surveys 
and render other vocational guidance services 
for youth of the community without a 
knowledge of what other agencies in the 
community are doing or have done in the 
field. In many instances the amount of 
duplication of vocational guidance effort is 
appalling when one considers what could be 
accomplished by the same amount of effort 
if it were pooled to contribute toward one 
major service. Recently Federal agencies, 
such as the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education and the U. S. Employment 
Service, have recognized this need for co- 
operation and are doing much to improve 
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the situation. In a report to his staff last 
spring, A. F. Hardy, director of the U. S. 
Employment Service of the State of Wash- 
ington, said: 

There is a greater need than ever to establish co- 
operative relationships between the schools and the 
Employment Service for providing occupational 
and labor market information to the schools, in 
setting up training programs, and for obtaining 
information from the schools which will enable the 
Employment Service to evaluate the individual’s 
work capacities. Co-operation with other appro- 
priate agencies engaged in guidance activities is 
also essential. 

There is an abundance of evidence to 
support the conclusion that among the out- 
standing business teachers of the future will 
be those who are able to co-ordinate the 
activities of community agencies interested 
in the occupational welfare of youth. 





SOCIAL SECURITY AND 
PAY-ROLL ACCOUNTING 


by 
Sherwood and Pendery 


A new 1944 printing of SOCIAL 
SECURITY AND PAY-ROLL AC- 
COUNTING is now available. This 
is a combination textbook and workbook 
containing 256 pages, 84%” x 11”. 


The Social Security Law and the regu- 
lations in regard to all kinds of pay-roll 
deductions are explained and 
trated. A\ll up-to-date social security 
forms are illustrated and provided for 
practice work. The rates and regula- 
tions conform to the latest laws passed 
by Congress. 


illus- 


With the increasing burden of pay- 
roll accounting, this book has an im- 
portant place in any business school, 
college, or adult class. It covers all 
kinds of pay-roll deductions, including 
social security, income withholding tax, 
bond purchases, and other miscellaneous 
deductions. Ample problems and proj- 
ects with the necessary forms are in- 
cluded for laboratory work. 
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A Comprehensive Consumer Education Program in 


by 





Practice 


Robert A. Bream 


Assistant Superintendent 
Adams County Public Schools 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


In these comments Mr. Bream presents a summary of a comprehensive dissertation 


which he wrote on consumer education. 


Mr. Bream writes with authority because 


he has been responsible for a noted program in consumer education in Teaneck, 
New Jersey. 


Throughout the study the term “‘consumer 
education” is used in its broadest sense. It 
is considered as not merely a school subject, 
but also as an emphasis on a group of ob- 
jectives extending vertically and _hori- 
zontally throughout the school system. 
These objectives are the economic compe- 
tencies needed in (1) over-the-counter buy- 


ing, (2) managing individual and family 
finances, (3) proper care and use of goods 
and services at hand, (4) dealing with 


problems through group or government 
action, and (5) developing a worthy philoso- 
phy of values as a guide in making intelligent 
choices. 

Consumer education is treated as one of 
the important areas of human experience; its 
specific objectives are stated in terms of the 
changes to be attained in human behavior. 
It is considered to be functional and ex- 
tensive and, therefore, not limited by the 
confines of the schoolroom, and it is used as 
an organizing medium for the integration of 
the knowledge, skills, and attitudes needed in 
meeting the economic problems of everyday 
life. 

A survey of the local, state, and national 
scene revealed overwhelming support for 
consumer oriented instruction in the public 
schools in cases where the public, or groups 
of qualified educators, had expressed them- 
selves. Little or no forthright opposition to 
such education appears in printed form, and 
only a small minority oppose it in actual 
practice. 

Most research workers in the field have 
devoted their attention to consumer educa- 
tion on the secondary level, but at least one 
comprehensive research study has_ been 
made on the elementary level. Pertinent 
findings on both levels are reported in 
Chapter I of the study. 

Consumer education has grown in an ever- 
increasing tempo since 1924. A _ great 
number of courses of study have been 
developed on the high school and college 
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level. Consumer instruction has taken two 
main forms: (1) It has been offered through 
separate courses organized for that purpose, 
and (2) it has been injected into the tradi- 
tional subjects through special topics or 
units related to their content. 

As courses and units increased, the lack of 
balance and poor integration resulting from 
haphazard growth made it clear that or- 
ganization and co-operative planning were 
necessary to prevent chaos. ‘Theory, re- 
search, and the advice of experts in this are: 
pointed to a planned program of consumer 
education in each school to eliminate gaps, 
excessive overlapping, and disputes over 
jurisdiction. Because there is general agree- 
ment that most subject fields have a unique 
contribution to make, and because the 
nature of consumer education is such as to 
appeal to the whole school, the logical and 
practical procedure for traditionally organ- 
ized schools is for them to develop a school- 


wide consumer education program— planned, 
articulated, and executed by the entire 
faculty. 


I directed the building of such a program 
adjusted to the needs of a particular com- 
munity as those needs were determined by 
objective measures. ‘The instruments and 
techniques for determining needs, the pro- 
cedures involved in building the program, 
the program developed, and an evaluation of 
the program are reported in the study. 

Between February of 1940 and June of 
1942, a program of consumer education em- 
bracing all grade levels was developed in the 
public schools at Teaneck, New Jersey. This 
program was geared to the needs of students 
and patrons as those needs were revealed in 
two questionnaire studies conducted in the 
community. The returns showed that 76.7 
per cent of the parents and alumni re spond- 
ing had felt a definite need for guidance in 
buying since high school graduation. Of the 
460 parents, alumni, and high school students 
replying, 68 per cent considered that agencies 
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outside the school do not provide a satis- 
factory education for people in their ca- 
pacity as consumers. Eighty-seven and six 
tenths per cent desired a thorough study of 
consumer problems in the high school. 


A check on these same questions in four 
other high school communities and in two 
colleges in New Jersey revealed in all six 
cases an even more eager attitude toward 
consumer education than that shown in 
Teaneck. From research studies, surveys, 
investigations, and recommendations made 
in various parts of the United States, it is 
evident that consumer education has a tre- 
mendous appeal in all parts of the country. 


At the request of the school authorities, 
the program was extended to include the 
elementary grades. The elementary school 
students were highly favorable to a study of 
consumer oriented topics as judged by their 
replies to a questionnaire constructed espe- 
cially for them. 

For all grades the answers to the question- 
naire items and the suggestions made by 
respondents were translated into needed 
abilities. The highest ranking needs were: 


1. The ability to improve my level of living. 

2. Knowledge of the services of government and 

private testing agencies. 

. The ability to avoid fraud and common mistakes. 

. The ability to agree upon more adequate legal 

protection and more extensive government 
service to consumers, and to get laws passed or 
amended. 

5. The ability to make a budget. 

6. An understanding of standardization, grading, 

and informative labeling. 

. Knowledge of when to buy on installment, 

credit, or cash basis. 

8. The ability to compare value in terms of quality, 
quantity, and price. 

9. An understanding of how to get the most from 
life insurance. 

10. An understanding of the present legal safe- 
guards for consumers. 

11. The ability to conduct simple tests to determine 
quality, quantity, and weight. 

12. The ability to support the consumer education 
movement. 

13. Knowledge of the taxes that affect consumers. 

14. The ability to analyze advertisements. 

15. The ability to determine needs and to make a 
survey of goods and services available on the 
market. 

16. An understanding of what determines the price 
you pay for goods. 

17. A knowledge of the particular qualities to seek 
and to avoid common purchases. 

18. An understanding of the relationships between 
brand and quality, and between price and 
quality. 


= Lo 
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19. An understanding of consumer co-operatives. 
20. The development of critical judgment and dis- 
crimination in making consumer choices. 
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21. An understanding of how plants grow and pro- 
vide food for health and growth. 

22. The ability to buy and care for toys. 

23. An understanding of the foods that are best for 
health. 

24. An understanding of the kinds of clothing suit- 
able for various sorts of weather. 

25. The ability to buy candy intelligently. 

26. The ability to use the school cafeteria to select 
foods for a balanced lunch. 

27. The ability to make simple repairs in the home. 

28. The ability, as a family, to get the most benefits 
from a house. 

29. An understanding of the health services avail- 
able in the community. 

30. An understanding of how to raise the level of 
living for the community. 


These needed abilities were set up as the 
primary objectives of the program. In de- 
termining the objectives that would comprise 
adjustment to consumer activities in the 
community, results of two approaches were 
checked against each other. The responses 
of a cross-section of the community to ques- 
tionnaire items were compared to the ob- 
jectives recommended by consumer educa- 
tion specialists. The two approaches yielded 
alraost identical results. There was, there- 
fore, little difficulty in establishing broad 
objectives for the program. Similar or re- 
lated objectives were grouped together to 
form a unit around which instruction was 
centered. Units were given grade level place- 
ment according to a set of criteria. 

The twenty-four units developed by the 
end of June, 1942, include the following: 


Grade Title 


1 Growing Plants 


2 Care of Toys and School Supplies 
3 Fundamentals of Health 
4 How to Buy Candy 
5 Saving and Spending Money 
6 Food Selection in the Cafeteria 
7 Consumer Dramatizations 
7 Planning Expenditures 
8 Care of Clothing 
9 Buying Foods 
9 Home Mechanics 
10-12 Grades and Labels 


10 Budgeting 

11. Purchase and Care of Office Equipment 

11 Advertising 

11 Housing for Consumers 

12 Conservation of Resources 

12 Agencies that Help the Consumer 

12 Legal Protection for Consumers 

12 Co-operatives 

12 Bread Testing 

12 ‘Topics for Consumer Education Source 
Themes 


11-12 Consumer Problems Course 
11-12 Evaluation 
The method of organization used in 


building the program was that of inte- 
grating consumer units with and injecting 
them into existing courses. A one-year 
elective course, offered in the eleventh and 
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twelfth grades, afforded an opportunity to 
students to further co-ordinate and integrate 
their experiences into a better balanced 
philosophy of thought and action. 

Through a consumer education council, 
organized along democratic lines, the faculty 
surveyed the consumer education area, 
studied the scope of the program to be 
offered, agreed among themselves on the 
divisions of the area to be handled by the 
various levels and departments of the school, 
prepared themselves for leadership in the 
area entrusted to them (with a knowledge of 
what was being done by other classes), and 
integrated the work of the entire program. 
A co-ordinator furnished leadership and 
facilitated the work of training the teachers 
and building the units. By means of group 
meetings and individual conferences, teach- 
ers were given the practical help and orienta- 
tion they needed. 

Teacher-student planning was encouraged 
in developing the units with the classes. 
Several class periods were devoted to ex- 
ploring the possibilities inherent in each 
unit and to a discussion of the relationship 
between the various consumer units being 
studied in the same grade, as well as the re- 
lationship of each unit to the subject in 
which it was being studied. The modern 
problems approach was generally used, with 
planned activities and experiences consti- 
tuting the means of attaining the objectives 
sought. In this way method and content 
were integrated. Provisions were made for 
constantly evaluating students’ perform- 
ances and for measuring their progress in 
reaching the objectives agreed upon for the 
unit. 

An evaluation of the entire program, con- 
ducted by students, teachers, administra- 
tors, and educational experts, showed that 
all these groups thought highly of it. 

Ninety-one per cent of a group of repre- 
sentative seniors considered the program to 
be practical and useful to them. High school 
teachers and administrators generally con- 
sidered that the program enabled the school 
to perform better the functions of secondary 
education. They rated the program along a 
five-point scale on the extent to which it 
enabled the school to perform the ten 
“Functions of Secondary Education.” The 
program rated from 3.8 to 5.0 on its ability 
to perform nine of the functions. On only 
one function was it rated as low as 3. 

A committee of experienced educators 
rated the program between 4 and 5 on a five- 
point scale on its scope, sequence, and place- 
ment of materials. A committee of authori- 
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ties in consumer education and curriculum 
construction rated it above 4 in scope, but 
between 3 and 4 in sequence and placement. 
They approved unanimously of the unit 
method used. Evaluated in terms of its 
own objectives, the program made an excel- 
lent showing considering the limited time in 
which it had operated. On a five-point scale, 
the program was rated between 4 and 5 for 
its success in attaining two-thirds of the ob- 
jectives established for it in the secondary 
school. It was rated below 3 on only four 
objectives for this level. Ratings in the 
elementary grades were high for those ob- 
jectives around which units had been de- 
veloped, and low for others. By far, the 
greater job remains to be done on this level. 

The chief criticisms of the program were 
that the sequence and placement of the 
units were less satisfactory than the scope, 
and that some degree of integration was lost 
due to the failure to organize units around 
dominant themes. Apparently a better plan 
of organization would result in improvement 
of sequence and placement as well. 

Consumer education in its wider, deeper 
implications aims at the best possible ex- 
penditure of time, money, and effort for the 
attainment of good living. 

While consumer education is most im- 
mediately concerned with the application of 
critical thinking to practical everyday 
affairs, it is also fundamentally concerned 
with bringing about a better understanding 
of social and economic conditions. _ Its 
primary aim is the most efficient use of 
available resources. It can therefore be 
made a powerful force serving the interests 
of the public in good times or in bad. 

In order to accomplish its high purposes, 
the development of a consumer education 
program requires the application of intelli- 
gent planning and much careful, conscien- 
tious work. My recommendations in the 
light of my experience with the program in 
the Teaneck schools are: 

1. A consumer education program may be 
built upon what is now at hand in almost 
any school. Let it evolve gradually and 
naturally into a recognizable pattern. 

2. Objectives of the program may be 
determined in the light of the present and 
probable future needs of students. In this 
connection provision for individual and 
social improvement should not be neglected. 

3. Objectives should be definite and they 
should be stated in specific terms. Some of 
them should be viewed as tentative in the 
interest of flexibility. 

4. A plan for the introduction and ex- 
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pansion of consumer oriented instruction 
should be devised. A planned program of 
consumer instruction is highly efficient in 
enabling the school to perform the essential 
functions of education. 

5. Plans of program organization should 
be studied. An understanding of the possi- 
bilities, limitations, and implications of the 
possible plans should be sought prior to the 
adoption of any of them. 

6. The bulk of content of the program 
should consist of activities and experiences 
growing out of the real-life interests and 
needs of students as those needs are de- 
termined by their everyday contacts with 
factors of economic significance. 

7. Plans for projects and the use of ma- 
terials should be written out and organized 
into useful, flexible units which should be 
revised frequently. 

8. Consumer education can be satisfac- 
torily injected into the regular school sub- 
jects through special units related to their 
content. Strong or well-qualified teachers 
may try out a unit first to give others the 
needed encouragement. 

9. The entire consumer education program 
should be revised as social and economic 
conditions warrant. 

10. Materials available for school use 
should be surveyed. It is a waste of time to 
make plans for the use of materials that 
‘annot be obtained. 

11. The school should provide for the 
evaluation and improvement of the work it 
is doing in consumer education to the end 
that it may know what the actual outcomes 
are. 

12. In the interests of serving consumers 
effectively, teachers should strive to improve 
their background of training, teaching tech- 
niques, and knowledge of sources of in- 
formation. 

13. It should be recognized that teachers 
may do excellent specialized work, but that 
they may fail to see the relationship of their 
contribution to the entire educational pro- 
gram. They may need a co-ordinating agent 
to help them integrate their work into a 
meaningful pattern. 

14. In each school or school system, a 
particular individual should be given the 
power and the responsibility to expand and 
co-ordinate the consumer education effort 
into an effective program. 

_ 15. Consumer education is 
integrating medium. 

16. A consumer education program pro- 
vides an increased measure of articulation 
hetween the elementary and _ secondary 


an effective 
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school, and offers rich opportunities for co- 
operation between the school and the com- 
munity. 

17. Tentatively, the scope of the program 
may be so divided as to place emphasis on 
the elementary school on appropriate over- 
the-counter buying experiences, and on 
personal saving, thrift, and planning aspects 
of the area. In addition to these features, the 
secondary school may give considerable 
emphasis to the solution of problems through 
group or government action, and to the 
formation of a basic philosophy of values. 
Colleges may include instruction on all these 
with greatest emphasis on the latter. The 
proper care of goods and services needs 
attention all along the line. Goods and 
services adjusted to the experiences of the 
different grade levels must, of course, be 
selected as the basis of instruction. 

18. While the upper grades may be re- 
served for a study of the more pressing eco- 
nomic problems of adult life, real-life prob- 
lems should not be neglected at any level. 

19. Consumer education is a_ natural 
medium for the gradual reconstruction of 
the entire school curriculum along functional 
lines. 

20. A central clearing house for informa- 
tion, methods, and materials bearing on 
consumer education is greatly needed. The 
local library may be able to perform this 
function satisfactorily. However, such 
clearing houses for states, nations, and the 
world as a whole could make invaluable 
contributions to the cause of human ad- 
rancement. 

21. The ultimate accomplishment of con- 
sumer education may be to teach us how to 
improve our whole economy. 





PROGNOSIS, GUIDANCE, AND 
PLACEMENT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
by 


Dame, Brinkman, and Weaver 


A 216-page cloth-bound textbook designed 
for teacher-training purposes in courses com- 
monly called ‘Problems in Business Education.”’ 
It is also a book that every teacher will want in 
his private library. 


Single copies will be sent, postpaid, for a 
cash remittance of $1.70. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Should Students Who Have Taken High School Bookkeeping 
Be Required to Take Elementary Accounting ? 


The placement of students in 
collegiate business departments 
into classes according to their high 
school training is one of the prob- 
lems which apparently has not been studied 
a great deal and relatively little uniformity 
exists among institutions in the procedures 
which are followed. The problem exists 
particularly with reference to the placement 
of students who have had high school short- 
hand and typewriting in college classes ac- 
cording to the level of proficiency they have 
attained. Doubtless some attempt is made 
in all colleges that offer secretarial training 
to allow for high school training in shorthand 
and typewriting because these are readily 
measurable skills; however, apparently no 
such adjustment is made for high school 
bookkeeping when accounting on the col- 
legiate level is involved. With a background 
of some ten years in the teaching of high 
school bookkeeping and several years of 
teaching college accounting, I am quite 
convinced that the content of the standard 
accounting textbook for the first semester 
(or quarter) offers little, if anything, that 
the student has not covered in a good high 
school course in bookkeeping. Yet, it is ap- 
parently the common procedure to enroll all 
students in the same class in principles of 
accounting without giving consideration to 
their backgrounds. 

In the hope that some rather concrete 
conclusions would be made possible from the 
study, and that further investigation will be 
stimulated, I did a bit of research on the 
results in my principles of accounting class 
of the 1942 autumn quarter. In this class of 
thirty students some had taken a year of 
bookkeeping in their high school course and 
some had not. The study is based upon the 
results of the objective examinations and 
supplementary data, including grade aver- 
ages in other academic courses and a short 
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Carl J. Folkerts 
State Teachers College 
St. Cloud, Minnesota keeping in high school. 


questionnaire filled in by several of 
the students who had taken book- 


For the purposes of this study a 
rank correlation was considered sufficiently 
accurate to indicate any central tendency 
which might exist between test grades and 
grades in other academic courses. The cor- 
relation between the rank in the accounting 
examination and the scholarship rank in 
other academic courses was .65. If those who 
had previously taken bookkeeping had any 
advantage in the course, this would tend to 
act as a nullifying influence and the correla- 
tion would probably be lower than it would 
have been in a segregated group. I am not 
disposed to give much validity to group 
comparisons because too many variable 
factors are involved, such as interest in the 
course as compared with other academic 
courses and the disturbing effects of the war 
upon the work of some students as compared 
with others. It is important, however, to 
note that of the twelve students with the 
highest averages in the accounting tests, 
eleven had taken bookkeeping in high school, 
whereas only two students who had taken 
high school bookkeeping ranked below 
twelfth place. These students also had 
lower averages in other academic courses. 
RANK OF STUDENTS IN ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES 
(Those who have previously taken bookkeeping are 

underscored) 





116 108 102 
115 107 100 
‘114 106 100 
114 105 99 
113 105 98 
113 104 95 
109 104 95 
109 102 87 
109 102 84 


(Concluded on page 336) 
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The one letter in which every 


What Personnel Men Want in the Application Letter 
by 
Kenneth Baker Horning favor of the brief letter plus a 





business letter writing student is Virginia Polytechnic Institute data sheet. The following com- 


personally interested is the ap- 
plication letter. It is the one 
letter which he knows he will have to write 
some day. Too often these days, when one 
can almost pick his own job—unless Uncle 
Sam picks it for him—there seems to be a 
tendency to slight the teaching of this im- 
portant letter. If we think for a moment, 
however, we realize that now, more than 
ever, our students need to learn the basically 
effective principles of the application letter. 
The immediate future of most of our stu- 
dents, whether they are in high school or 
college, is settled. But the war will be over 
one of these days, and the job hunt will be 
on again. The student who learns today how 
to write an effective application letter will 
definitely be ahead when that time arrives. 
Those principles which he learns now repre- 
sent some of the few things that will not be 
“dated” after the present conflict is over. 

Recently I began to wonder—as must all 
teachers of practical English every now and 
then—if the textbook theory which I had 
been expounding was really practical. Does 
an employer actually prefer the sort of 
letter the average textbook teaches? Is the 
form of the letter important? Exactly what 
does a personnel man want in a letter from a 
student? With this thought in mind I sent 
letters to personnel men throughout the 
country. ‘These men were not carefully 
chosen; the only common denominator was 
the size of the concern—only those firms 
hiring literally thousands of new employees 
yearly were considered. 

The letter contained three questions, and 
while the thirty-five replies received are not 
enough for a conclusive survey, many of the 
comments will be of value to the instructor 
who wants to teach applications in a practical 
manner. ‘Therefore, the following results 
are given, not as conclusive evidence, but as 
miscellaneous comments which might be of 
some help. 

_The first question was: “Do you prefer 
(in an unsolicited application letter) a 
lengthy letter in which all the necessary de- 
tails are included in the body of the letter, 
or a fairly brief letter which tries to sell you 
the enclosed complete data sheet?” 

Three of the personnel men mentioned 
that the form was immaterial, but the re- 
maining thirty-two replies were definitely in 
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ments were typical: 


“The letter should be less than a 
full page in length, but the data sheet should be 
complete in every detail. This conserves time be- 
cause a carefully prepared outline of qualifications 
can be quickly scanned.” 

“I shall go further than saying I personally prefer 
a brief letter plus a data sheet; I think that every 
personnel man I know prefers the same.” 

“It is much easier to review such an outline than 
to read a long and involved letter.” 


A previous survey at Purdue University, 
conducted under the supervision of the per- 
sonnel director, found the general comments 
were much the same. 

ah 4: ‘“ ° . 

The second question was: “In judging an 
application letter, does form and appearance, 
grammar, spelling, and manner of presenta- 
tion influence you greatly?” 


Typical replies were: 

“They have considerable influence on any pros- 
pective employer. Any deficiencies or careless errors 
along these lines tend to cause an employer to judge 
the applicant accordingly.” 

“A well set up letter with good grammar and 
spelling, as well as good presentation, is a tremend- 
ously important factor.” 

“In most cases we try not to be influenced too 
greatly by these factors, but subconsciously they 
probably make much more differenee than we 
realize.” 

“Often these factors determine whether an appli- 
cant will receive the consideration of an interview.” 

“If an applicant were appearing personally, he 
would naturally shine his shoes, brush his hair, and 
clean his nails. That letter is going in his place, 
and its appearance is just as important as his ap- 
pearance would be.” 

The final question was a general one: 
“From your experience are there any general 
comments you would care to make concern- 
ing application letters in general?” 

The startling result here was that twenty- 
four of the thirty-five replies mentioned that 
not nearly enough applicants included photo- 
graphs with the first letter. As one man put 
it: ‘‘We want to know what people look like; 
faces mean something to us.” 

Several replies mentioned the negative im- 
pression created by sending printed, mimeo- 
graphed, or carbon copies of letters. ““We 
feel that with such a form letter an applicant 
may not be especially interested in our par- 
ticular firm, and he may be applying to 
several others’ was the comment of one 
personnel director. It was surprising how 
personal even the largest companies want 

(Concluded on page 336) 
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An Outline for the Teaching of Transcription 


by 


In our shorthand methods Sister Mary Agnese Dowling %- Reading a letter from a 


course we are recommending 
that pretranscription and 
transcription be introduced 
much earlier than in the past in order to 
train stenographers more rapidly to meet the 
needs of the government. ‘Two definite ad- 
vantages should result from this procedure. 
First, although we do not train stenographic 
students in high school to enter business at 
the end of one year, we are aware of the fact 
that they have been doing so in the past and 
perhaps will have to go into business during 
the emergency; this calls for the introduction 
of transcription early in the course. Second, 
if transcription is introduced early in the 
course, the instructor has an opportunity to 
do some real guidance work before the stu- 
dent has spent too much time in this par- 
ticular field and has lost high school credit. 
It may be that a student is good in shorthand 
theory, but because of English difficulties or 
a lack of the fundamentals of grammar, he is 
not capable of going on with the course. The 
teacher must then convince the student that 
he will stand a greater chance for success 
in some other field of endeavor and could 
thereby be of greater service to his country. 

I believe that most teachers are teaching 
transcription and trying to help the students 
combine the shorthand, typewriting, and 
{nglish into a finished, mailable product. 
However, our weak point is that we have 
not begun this training early enough and 
have not emphasized speed of transcription. 
Beginning teachers should be advised to do 
more in the line of timing transcription. We 
offer the following outline for the teaching 
of transcription to our beginning teachers: 

I. Pretranscription. 

1. The building of reading skill. 

2. Longhand transcription during 
the first semester. 

3. Dictation direct to the machine in 
the typewriting class. 

II. Transcription proper. 

1. Reading an article from a short- 
hand “plate” for homework as- 
signment. (Reading rate between 
135 and 150 words a minute.) 


2. Transcribing of the prepared ar- 
ticle. (Combining shorthand read- 
ing skill, typing ability, and 
English.) 
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or 


10. 


11. 


12. 


shorthand “plate.” 
4. Transcribing the _ letter 
from expert’s notes. 

a. Without regard to form. 

b. With artistic arrangement. 
Dictating the article that the stu- 
dents have prepared and having 
them transcribe from their short- 
hand notes without reference to 
setup. 

Dictating the letter that has been 
prepared and having them tran- 
scribe from their notes in the 
correct form. 

Dictating new material to the stu- 
dents at a rate that is easy for 
them to take accurately. 

During the teaching period of 
transcription, helping the student 
with any shorthand outline that 
he is not able to read. 

Learning the type of error occur- 
ing on the transcript and helping 
the student to overcome it. 
Early timing of transcripts. If a 
student is trained to produce work 
under pressure, he will not only 
produce good work, but he will 
also produce it on the basis of 
office standards. 

Transcribing from ‘“‘plates” at 
least once or twice a week. Figure 
out the speed in advance and 
announce to the class that if 
they finish the letter in a certain 
time, say five minutes, they will 
be transcribing at the rate of 
forty words a minute. Set your 
interval timer and at the end of 
the five minutes take up the work. 
Students will transcribe rapidly 
only if they are urged to produce 
work under pressure. 

Making the transcription room 
reflect office conditions. Permit 
erasing if it is well done; provide 
a large Webster dictionary and 
one or two small ones; allow stu- 
dents to bring their own dic- 
tionaries; accept good substitu- 
tions that do not change the mean- 
ing of the sentence; when there 
are two possibilities in paragraph- 
ing and minor punctuation, ac- 
cept the work with the changes. 
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National Council of Business Schools 


H. N. Rasely, president of the National 
ae of Business Schools, has called a 
meeting of the Executive Committee to be 
held in connection with the convention of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion which will be held in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, at the Hotel Benjamin Frank- 
lin on April 5, 6, 7, and 8. 

The five officers of the Council composing 
the Executive Committee are: president, 
H. N. Rasely, Burdett College, Boston, 
Massachusetts; first vice-president, Ben H. 
Henthorn, Kansas City College of Com- 
merce, Kansas City, Missouri; second vice- 
president, G. A. Spaulding, Bryant and 
Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo, New 
York; secretary, E. G. Purvis, Strayer 
College, Washington, D. C.; treasurer, 
T. G. O’Brien, Drake Business School, New 
York City. 

During its sessions, the Executive Com- 
mittee will receive and consider reports 
from the chairmen of the various com- 
mittees that have been appointed to carry 
out the 1944 activities of the Council. The 
following committees are carrying out 
directives that were issued to them by the 
Executive Committee at the conclusion of 
the annual meeting in St. Louis during the 
Christmas holidays: 

MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE: Chairman, M. O. 
Kirkpatrick, King’s Business College, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina; J. L. Thomas, 
Thomas Business College, Waterville, Maine; 
K. M. Maukert, Duffs-Iron City College, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; J. R. Gates, Dyke 
and Spencerian College, Cleveland, Ohio; 
E. R. Maetzold, Minneapolis Business 
College, Minneapolis, Minnesota; L. T. 
Nichols, Draughon School of Business, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Mrs. J. F. 
Marsh, re Business College, Atlanta, 
Georgia; C. F. Walker, Northwestern School 
of saad ‘rece, Portland, Oregon. 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL 
STANDARDS: Chairman, F. J. Miller, Tiffin 
Business University, Tiffin, Ohio; S. L. 
Fisher, The Fisher School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts: J. G. Leach, Beacom College, 
Wilmington, Delaware; Nettie M. Huff, 
Huff College, Kansas City, Missouri; O. M. 


Correll, Minnesota School of Business, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; J. D. Miracle, 
Draughon’s Business College, Abilene, 
Texas; H. O. Balls, Nashville Business 


College, Nashville, Tennessee; W. C. Shrews- 
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bury, Central California Commercial Col- 
lege, Fresno, California. 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE: Chairman, G. A. 
Spaulding, Bryant and Stratton Business 
Institute, Buffalo, New York; R. C. Ander- 
son, Boise Business University, Boise, 
Idaho; C. W. Woodward, College of Com- 
merce, Burlington, Iowa. 


COMMITTEE ON BUSINESS ETHICS: Chairman, 
E. L. Layfield, King’s Business College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina; G. A. Meadows, 
Meadows-Draughon College, Shreveport, 
Louisiana; C. W. Edmondson, Edmondson 
Business School, Chattanooga, Tennessee; 
E.O. Fenton, American Institute of Business, 
Des Moines, Iowa; A. F. Tull, Business 
Institute, Detroit, Michigan. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION: Chairman, P.S. 
Spangler, Duffs-Iron City College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; M. A. Smythe, Na- 
tional Business College, Roanoke, Virginia; 
W. M. Bayliss, Booth and Bayliss School, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


COMMITTEE ON STATE AND REGIONAL ASSO- 
ciaTions: Chairman, Ben H. Henthorn, 
Kansas City College of Commerce, Kansas 
City, Missouri. (“This committee shall 
consist of one representative appointed by 


vach state and regional association.’’— 
Constitution) 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE FOR WORKSHOP AND 


METHODS COURSES FOR PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOL 
TEACHERS: Chairman, M. QO. Kirkpatrick, 
King’s Business College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina; K. M. Maukert, Duffs-Iron City 
College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; F. J. 
Miller, Tiffin Business University, Tiffin, 
Ohio. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS: E. G. Purvis, 
Strayer College, Washington, D. C.; G. A. 
Spaulding, Bryant and Stratton Institute, 
Buffalo, New York; Ben H. Henthorn, 
Kansas City College of Commerce, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


The Executive Committee has authorized 
the members of the Committee on Publica- 
tions to prepare three monographs. The 
titles of the monographs and their authors 
are: “Secretaryship as a Career Field” (in- 
cluding stenography and typing)—E. G. 
Purvis; “Accounting as a Career Field”— 
G. A. Spaulding; “Distributive Occupations 
as a Career Field” (including advertising, 
selling, and marketing)—Ben H. Henthorn. 
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* %* *® Business Teachers 


Cartes Armstronc, High School, Sutton, West 
Virginia—U. S. Army 

N. L. Arwoup, High School, Belleville, Illinois—U. S. 
Navy 

Rosert E. Austin, High School, Brownsville, Penn- 
sylvania—U. S. Army 

Raven Baker, High School, Fair Play, Missouri— 
U. S. Navy 

W. J. Birp, Danbury Township High School, Lakeside, 
Ohio—U. S. Navy 

GrorGcE Buaney, Synder High School, Jersey City, 
New Jersey—U. S. Army 

LeRoy Branpt, High School, Maroa, Illinois—U. S. 
Navy 

Ipa H. Buck, High School, Altoona, Pennsylvania— 
WAVES 

Truman E. Buck, Elmira Business Institute, Elmira, 
New York—U. S. Navy 

Kennetu L. Castie, High School, Mount Hope, West 
Virginia—U. S. Army 

Marruew Ciricoto, High School, Manasquan, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 

Tuomas Crrico.o,. High School, Manasquan, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 

Ciara CLosteERMAN, High School, Logan, West Vir- 
ginia—WAVES 

Marcaret Coruiss, High School, Yeadon, Pennsyl- 
vania—WAVES 

Nicnoias Corne.ia, Senior High School, Bayonne, 
New Jersey—U. S. Army 

Appison B. Cratic, Senior High School, Mansfield, 
Massachusetts—U. S. Navy 

O. A. Crucr, North Dallas High School, Dallas, Texas 
—U.S. Navy 

Joun R. Davipson, High School, Bowling Green, Ohio 
—U.5S. Army 

O. C. Davis, High School, Winthrop, Massachusetts— 
U.S. Army 

LEON DE FERNELMONT, High School, Lititz, Pennsy]- 
vania—U. S. Army 

Tuomas G. Desmonp, High School, Woodbridge, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 

Ciaup1A Downer, High 
Carolina—WAC 

Hevten Epernarpt, High School, Rutherford, Con- 
necticut—WAVES 

N. G. Eaoman, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio—U. S. Navy 

Joun Exxins, High School, Logan, West Virginia 
U.S. Army 

Joun R. Ervin, Clay County High School, Clay, West 
Virginia—U. S. Army 

Currorp Ertincer, William Howard Taft High 
School, Bronx, New York—¥U.S. Navy 

Puivie Frankmore, High School, Bristol, Pennsyl- 
vania—U. S. Navy 

W. W. Frasure, University of Houston, Houston, 
Texas—U. S. Navy 

W. Howarp Futierton, High School, Woodbridge, 
New Jersey—U. S. Navy 

FrerpiInaNnp GaGNne, Bay Path Institute, Springfield, 
Massachusetts—U. S. Army 

Wicrrep Garvin, Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmets- 
burg, Maryland—U. S. Army 


School, Florence, South 
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in Armed Service * * * 


L. E. Geer, High School, Bryan, Ohio—U. S. Navy 

R. H. Geer, High School, West Liberty, Ohio—U. S. 
Navy 

Mary GeorcGeE, South High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania—SPARS 

Cuar.eEs F. Ger ino, Giffin College, Van Wert, Ohio— 
U.S. Navy 

Haroip L. Goopwin, Burdett College, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts—U. S. Navy 

SterpHEN Hatata, High School, Atlantic Highlands, 
New Jersey—U. S. Army 

W. E. Henperuicu, High School, Leipsic, Ohio— 
U. S. Navy 

H. C. Henrie, William Penn Senior High School, 
York, Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

O. J. Heusie, High School, Defiance, Ohio—U. S. Navy 

Harry P. Jackson, Santa Ana Junior College, Santa 
Ana, California—U. S. Army 

Huco Janesa, High School, Rutherford, Connecticut— 
U.S. Army 

J. N. Kirxuam, Thomas Jefferson High School, Port 
Arthur, Texas—U. S. Navy 

Cuar_es Koren, Senior High School, Bayonne, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 

Lreonarp Krigcer, Snyder High School, Jersey City, 
New Jersey—U. S. Army 

Forest Lawton, South High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania—U. S. Navy 

L. LEE Linb ey, High School, Hampstead, Maryland— 
U.S. Navy 

Harry Lusern, High School, Carteret, New Jersey— 
U.S. Army 

Apotpnh Maparas, High School, 
U.S. Navy 

I. MaximitiaAn Martin, Berean School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

J. O. McLaucuuin, High School, Sutton, West Vir- 
ginia—American Red Cross 


Cart B. Miter, West Virginia Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Montgomery, West Virginia—U. S. Army 


Fayette, Ohio— 


O. L. Muserave, Marseilles High School, Upper San- 
dusky, Ohio—U. S. Navy 

Sam Owens, High School, Superior, Ohio—U. S. Navy 

H. H. Patmer, High School, Maumee, Ohio—U. S. 
Navy 

CuarLes ReEcKTENWALD, High School, Hackensack, 
New Jersey—U. S. Army 

Ceci Rerroap, Scott District High School, Madison, 
West Virginia—U. S. Army 

Z. R. Rosinson, High School, Centerville, Texas— 
U.S. Navy 

Greorce Ronrer, Woodward High School, Toledo, 
Ohio—U. S. Army 

Max Rotter, W. L. Dickinson High School, Jersey 
City, New Jersey—U. S. Army 

Howarp Scuuise, High School, Kaukauna, Wisconsin 
—U. S. Navy 

Arnotp E. Scunerper, State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota—U. S. Navy 

Drew Suroap, Camp Curtin Junior High School, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

Mitton Sisson, High School, California, Pennsylvania 
—U.S. Army 
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Auice L. Smita, Santa Ana Junior College, Santa Ana, 
California—WAVES 


C. F. Smrtn, High School, Albany, Texas—U. S. Navy 


EpwIN SticKEL, Demorest High School, Hoboken, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 

Roy M. Strong, R. L. Paschal High School, Fort Worth, 
Texas—U. S. Navy 

CuaYTON Strisiinc, High School, Liberty, Texas— 
U. S. Navy 

Burton A. Tar, North Union High School, Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 


Luoyp Tripp, Vermont Junior College, Montpelier, 
Vermont—U. S. Army 


L. A. Uppecrart, Senior High School and Junior Col- 
lege, Jefferson City, Missouri—U. S. Army 

Harry C. Waker, High School, Brownsville, Penn- 
sylvania—Seabees 

Birt Watkins, High School, California, Pennsylvania 
—U.S. Army 

Dorotoy WENNER, High School, Towanda, Pennsyl- 
vania—WAC 

C. M. Woop, High School, Fairfield, Texas—U. S. Navy 


Atvin Wyss, High School, Stryker, Ohio—U. S. Mer- 
chant Marine 


CesarE ZuLLo, High School, Woodbridge, New Jersey 
—U.S. Navy 
* * . 


Cincinnati Chapter, Delta Pi Epsilon 


Robert Finch, supervisor of commercial 
education in the Cincinnati Public Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was initiated recently into 
Delta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, national 
honorary graduate fraternity in business 
education. Howard Nelson of Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, was in charge of the 
ceremony. 


Dr. G. H. Reavis was the chief speaker at 
the ceremony. Remarks were also made by 
Irving S. Garbutt, honorary member of 
Delta Chapter and former director of com- 
mercial education in the Cincinnati Public 
Schools, and W. Harmon Wilson, editor of 
THE BALANCE SHEET. 


Ray G. Price, director of commercial 
education at the University of Cincinnati, is 
the sponsor of Delta Chapter. 


At the December meeting, the following 
officers were elected for 1944: president, 
Paul Cutshall, principal of West Night High 
School and an instructor at Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati; vice-president, William 
Henrich, Rothenburg School, Cincinnati; 
corresponding secretary, Rhodapearl Bayha, 
Western Hills High School, Cincinnati; 
treasurer, Charles Nicely, supervisor of 
school census, Cincinnati; historian, R. 
Owen Sofko, Central Vocational High 
School, Cincinnati; news editor of Deltagram, 
the Chapter publication, Mary D. Beirne, 
Commercial Vocational High School, Cin- 
cinnati. 
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Wanous Becomes Associate Professor 


It has recently been 
announced that Dr. S. J. 
Wanous has been pro- 
moted from assistant 
professor to associate 
professor of business edu- 
cation and office manage- 
ment. Dr. Wanous is in 
charge of both under- 
graduate and graduate 
courses in office manage- 
ment and business edu- 
cation at the University 
of California, Los An- 
geles, California. 

In addition to his 
school duties, Dr. Wan- 
ous is at present educational supervisor of 
management courses in the ESMWT pro- 
gram. In his position, he works with heads 
of training departments of war industries in 
surveying training needs of managerial 
personnel, setting up courses, employing 
teachers, and supervising the courses. 

During the past two summers Dr. Wanous 
has been consultant on office organization 
and management problems to a number of 
industries in California and Arizona. He 
promises the readers of Tue BALANCE SHEET 
an explanation of some of the problems with 
which he has been dealing. 

s * a 


OPA Eases Typewriter Rationing 


Due to a reduction in government re- 
quirements for used typewriters and the 
resumption of production of new machines 
on a limited scale, the OPA relaxed its regu- 
lations affecting rentals and sales of used 
typewriters, under the terms of Amendment 
7 to Ration Order 4A. 

Since December 1 rentals of standard 
machines, regardless of whether they were 
manufactured since 1935, have been per- 
mitted without local rationing board cer- 
tificates. Typewriters manufactured prior to 
1924 are released for unrestricted sale. 
Portable machines manufactured prior to 
1941 are also released for unrestricted sale. 





Dr. S. J. Wanous 





HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS AND RECORDS 


A practice set for courses in (a) junior business training, 
(b) business arithmetic, (c) home economics. No knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping is required. The set provides busi- 
ness papers with the blank books. Price 60 cents, subject 
to school discount. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 

Chicago 

Dallas 


Cincinnati 


New York San Francisco 
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NEW ADOPTION ! 


JUST ADOPTED ON 
A CO-BASAL BASIS 
IN DETROIT, MICH. 


The success of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING, Eighteenth Edition, is a record which 
speaks for itself. It is the most widely used book in the 
history of bookkeeping instruction, being used in nearly 
all states where there are state adoptions, being adopted 
in a majority of large cities, and being adopted in a majority 
of small towns. It is used in more schools than all com- 
peting textbooks combined. 




















BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


EIGHTEENTH EDITION BY CARLSON - PRICKETT - FORKNER 


I think the new bookkeeping book, the eighteenth edition, is one of the best 
books I have ever seen for bookkeeping. It has many things in it that the 
student can readily see that apply to business, and not just some figures 


without meaning.” 


‘IT am liking the new book better all the time, and that workbook is certainly 
a good one. The students are surely going to town in it. I am also using the 
new book in night school. The more I go over the new book, the better I 
like it. I have always liked ‘2OTH CENTURY,’ but each revised book gets 
better.” 


‘I am just crazy over the new 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING. I just can’t realize the improvement in the book. Students like 


it very much, and are certainly sailing through it.”’ 


I am more than pleased with your eighteenth edition and find that the 
students are doing much better than last year. The failures have reduced 


from 12 to 3 per cent.” 


ESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


I. (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


W YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 














.»+Program... 


Forty-seventh Annual Convention 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


Hotel Benjamin Franklin — Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
April 5, 6, 7, 8, 1944 


The forty-seventh annual con- 
vention of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association will be held 
in the Hotel Benjamin Franklin, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on 
April 5, 6, 7, and 8, inclusive. The 
general theme of the convention 
will be ‘Postwar Planning in 
Business Education.” A_ strong 
program has been arranged by 
President D. D. Lessenberry and 
the officers of the Association. 

The Executive Board will meet 
on Wednesday, April 5, and the 
opening general meeting will be 
held on Thursday, April 6, at 
3:00 p.m. There will be a banquet 
and a dance on Thursday evening. On Fri- 
day evening the local business teachers of 
Philadelphia will provide a special enter- 
tainment in the Grand Ballroom. The con- 
vention will close with a general business 
meeting at noon on Saturday, April 8. 

Reservations for the banquet should be 
sent to Donald Hilsee, 309 Administration 
Building, Parkway at 21st Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pennsylvania. The price is $3.50, 
including tax and gratuities. 

The membership dues are $2.00 a year. 
If you have not paid your dues, send your 
payment to the treasurer, P. Myers Heiges, 
71 Beech Street, East Orange, New Jersey. 
The present membership dues expire July 1, 
1944. ‘The dues entitle each member to a 
copy of the Yearbook. 

The officers and members of the Executive 
Board of the Association are as follows: 
president, D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; vice- 
president, Clare M. Betz, Bayside High 
School, New York City; secretary, Ray- 
mond C. Goodfellow, director of business 
education, Board of Education, Newark, 
New Jersey; treasurer, P. Myers Heiges, 
Central Commercial and Technical High 
School, Newark, New Jersey. Executive 
Board members: Paul M. Boynton, state 
supervisor of business education, Hartford, 
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D. D. Lessenberry 


Connecticut; Dr. Jay W. Miller, 
principal of Goldey College, Wil- 
mington, Delaware; Sanford L. 
Fisher, president of The Fisher 
School, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Dr. J. Frank Dame, supervisor of 
business education, Divisions 1-9 
Public Schools, Washington, D.C.; 
Clinton A. Reed (ex-officio), chief, 
Bureau of Business Education, 
New York State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York; 
Yearbook editor, James R. Mee- 
han, Hunter College, New York 
City. 

The following is the detailed 
convention program: 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5 
2:00 P. M. 
Arrangement of exhibits 
2:00 P. M. 
Meeting of Executive Board 


THURSDAY MORNING, APRIL 6 


9:00 A. M. 
Visits to schools, stores, and business offices (make 
arrangements at registration desk) 
10:00 A. M. 
Registration of members 
Sale of banquet tickets (registration desk) 
11:00 A. M. 
Official tour of exhibits by the Executive Board and 
chairmen of local committees 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 6 


3:00 P. M. 

Opening Meeting 

3:10 P. M. 

Introduction of program chairmen and chairmen of 
local committees 

3:20 P.M. 

“Educational Statesmanship in the Postwar’—Dr. 
Gilbert W. Mead, president of Washington Col- 
lege, Chestertown, Maryland 
Dr. Mead has had wide experience in the education field 

and in the field of literature. He has served on the faculties 

of Columbia University, New York City, and Westminster 

College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. Since 1983 he has 

been president of Washington College. He is a Fellow of the 

Royal Society of Arts of London, and his writings are widely 

read. 

3:45 P.M. 

“Business Aspects of Postwar Planning’—E. H. 
Conarroe, director of the Management Service of 
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the Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York City. 


Mr. Conarroe is active as a national officer in the National 
Office Management Association. He has served as director 
of the budget and secretary of the commonwealth for the 
state of Pennsylvania. Besides his many years of experience 
in business, he has lectured for seven years on business man- 
agement in the School of Commerce, New York University, 
New York City. 


THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 6 


6:45 P. M. 
Banquet 
Toastmaster: D. D. Lessenberry, president, Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association 
Address: ““Manana”—Robert O. Bonnell, president 
of The Public Bank of Maryland, Baltimore, 
Maryland 
Mr. Bonnell speaks from many years of experience in 
many types of banks, insurance, and other financial institu- 
tions. He has served on many important committees and 
commissions, including the Maryland State Labor wey 
Committee, the Baltimore Aviation Commission, the Balti- 
more Community Fund, and the Commission on Govern- 
mental Efficiency and Economy. He is a past president of 
the Baltimore Association of Commerce. He is widely known 
as a writer and a speaker on the subjects of government, 
taxation, banking, and credit. 


FRIDAY MORNING, APRIL 7 
Sectional Meetings 


Postwar Contracts With the Federal 
Government 


10:00 a. M.-11:30 A. M. 

Under the direction of Paul M. Boynton, state super- 
visor of busines education, Hartford, Connecticut 

Chairman: Graydon C. Wagner, Norwich Free 
Academy, Norwich, Connecticut; Assistant Chair- 
man: Felix Babel, High School, Wethersfield, 
Connecticut 

“Things to Do In Business Education”—Dr. Paul 
S. Lomax, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City 

General Discussion 


Postwar Planning in Typewriting 


10:00 a. M.-11:30 A. M. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Frances Doub North, 
Western High School, Baltimore, Maryland 

Chairman: R. G. Hallisy, State Teachers College, 
Farmville, Virginia; Assistant Chairman: Dorothy 
L. Travis, Central High School, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota 

“The Relation of Fundamental Skills in Typewriting 
to Accomplishment”—Frank P. Donnelly, The 
New York Y.M.C.A. Schools, New York City 

“Radio Code and Touch Typewriting—Lecture and 
Demonstration”—Arthur Hertzfeld, South Phila- 
delphia High School for Boys, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

General Discussion 


Postwar Planning in Pupil Guidance 


10:00 a. M.—11:30 A. M. 

Under the direction of Clare M. Betz, Bayside High 
School, New York City 

Chairman: Don T. Deal, Central High School, 
Trenton, New Jersey; Assistant Chairman: Eliza- 
beth Shinn, Senior High School, Moorestown, New 
Jersey 

“Guidance in Postwar Times’—Harold E. Hollister, 
district superintendent of schools, Second Super- 
visory District Westchester County, White Plains, 
New York 

General Discussion 

“Guidance Problems of a City High School’”—F. 
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Howard Strouse, Simon Gratz High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 
General Discussion 


Postwar Planning in Distributive Education 


10:00 A. M.-11:30 a. M. 

Under the direction of Clinton A. Reed, chief, 
Bureau of Business Education, New York State 
Department of Education, Albany, New York 

Chairman: Michael J. Goll, Simon Gratz High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Assistant 
Chairman: William H. French, Frankfort High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

“The Distributive Education Co-ordinator Now and 
After the War’—George A. Glyer, supervisor of 
distributive education for Delaware, Wilmington, 
Delaware 

General Discussion 

“The Postwar Distributive Education Program’’— 

Dr. Kenneth B. Haas, regional agent for dis- 

tributive education, U. S. Office of Education, 

Washington, D. C. 

General Discussion 


Postwar Planning in Secretarial and 
Office Practice 


10:00 a. M.-11:30 A. M. 

Under the direction of Dr. James R. Meehan, Hunter 
College, New York City 

Chairman: Albert D. Angell, Jr., West Side High 
School, Newark, New Jersey; Assistant Chairman: 
Mrs. Gladys Huber Seale, Forest Hills High 
School, Forest Hills, New York 

“Office Training Problems in the Postwar Period’ — 
R. S. Driver, director of training and personnel 
research, The Atlantic Refining Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Genera! Discussion 

“Postwar Planning in Secretarial Subjects”—Mrs. 
Catharine B. Dwyer, supervisor of commercial 
subjects in the Vocational Division, Board of 
Education, New York City 

General Discussion 


The Business School Teacher in the Postwar 
Era 


10:00 a. M.-11:30 A. M. 

Under the direction of Sanford L. Fisher, president 
of The Fisher School, Boston, Massachusetts 

Chairman: Ellen C. Talcott, Moody Secretarial 
School, New Britain, Connecticut; Assistant 
Chairman: Roberta C. Macdonald, The Fisher 
School, Boston, Massachusetts 

“How to Teach”—Captain Paul L_ Salsgiver, Morale 
Services Division, U. S. Army, Washington, D. C. 

“Personality as an Asset in Teaching’”—Mrs. Ethelyn 
Lelash, The Miller Schools, New York City 

“How to Teach Shorthand More Quickly’’—Hazel 
Trowbridge, Drake School, Passaic, New Jersey 

General Discussion 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 7 
Sectional Meetings 


Postwar Curriculum Planning and 
Co-operative Training 


2:15 Pp. M.-3:45 P. M. 

Under the direction of Dr. J. Frank Dame, super- 
visor of business education, Divisions 1-9 Public 
Schools, Washington, D. C. 

Chairman: B. Frank Kyker, chief, Business Educa- 
tion Service, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Assistant Chairman: Charles E. Bow- 
man, Girard College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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“The High School Teacher’s Attitude and View of 
Co-operative Education”’—A. S. Benner, Lower 
Merion High School, Ardmore, Pennsylvania 

“The Administrator’s Attitude and View of Co- 
operative Education’—M. Channing Wagner, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Wilmington, 
Delaware 

“The College Professor’s Attitude and View of Co- 
operative Education” —Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 

Genera] Discussion 


Postwar Planning in Bookkeeping and Related 
Subjects 


2:15 p. M.-3:45 P. M. 

Under the direction of Clinton A. Reed, chief, Bureau 
of Business Education, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, New York 

Chairman: James G. Brigham, William Penn High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Assistant 
Chairman: George M. Alleman, Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

“The Postwar Bookkeeping Course’—Wilbur E. 
Weaver, principal, High School, Elizabethtown, 
Pennsylvania 

General Discussion 

“An Analysis of the Business Arithmetic Knowledge 
of High School Pupils’—Dr. Jacob S. Orleans, 
School of Education, College of the City of New 
York, New York City 


General Discussion 


Postwar Planning in Shorthand, Transcrip- 
tion, and Allied Subjects 


2:15 p. M.-3:45 P. M. 
Under the direction of Clare M. Betz, Bayside High 
School, New York City 


Chairman: George Mumford, Kensington High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Assistant 
Chairman: Mrs. May Collins, Bayside High 


School, New York City 

“Stenographic Training for the Postwar Period” — 
Dr. Maye Hylton, chief, Clerical Training Unit, 
Training and Employee Relations Branch, Civilian 
Personnel Division, Transportation Corps, War 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

General Discussion 

“Classroom Planning to Make Stenographic Teach- 
ing Stand Its Tests’—Clarissa Hills, supervisor of 
commercial education, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 

General Discussion 


Postwar Planning in the Social-Business 
Subjects and Consumer Education 


2:15 Pp. M.-3:45 P.M. 

Under the direction of Lloyd H. Jacobs, state super- 
visor of distributive education, State Department 
of Education, Trenton, New Jersey 

Chairman: Frances B. Bowers, Teachers College, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Assistant Chairman: Helen Samuel, Gordon Junior 
High School, Washington, D, C. 

“Postwar Planning in the Social-Business Subjects” — 
Professor George York, Albany State Teachers 
College, Albany, New York 

General Discussion 

“Postwar Planning in Consumer Education”— 
Charles W. Hamilton, assistant in secondary edu- 
ration, State Department of Education, Trenton, 
New Jersey 

General Discussion 
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Postwar Planning for the Business School 
Managers 


2:15 Pp. M.-3:45 P. M. 

Under the direction of Dr. Jay W. Miller, principal 
of Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware 

Chairman: Ernest L. Layfield, King’s Business Col- 
lege, Raleigh, North Carolina; Assistant Chairman: 
Grover C. Greene, Keystone Secretarial School, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

“Postwar Planning by the Business School Manager” 
—Clark F. Murdough,* Edgewood Secretarial 
School, Cranston, Rhode Island 

General Discussion 

“Living in the Present While Planning for the Fu- 
ture’ —Dean Alice Ottun, Pace Institute, New 
York City 

General Discussion 


Wartime Economics and Global Geography 


2:15 p. M.-3:45 P. M. 

Under the direction of Paul M. Boynton, state 
supervisor of business education, Hartford, Con- 
necticut 

Chairman: Professor Carroll Nolan, Teachers Col- 
lege of Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut; 
Assistant Chairman: Professor William L. Einolf, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

“Economic Planning in the Postwar Period’’—Dr. 
H. E. Michl, economist, Cotton Textile Institute, 
New York City 

General Discussion 

Topic to be announced—Dr. William S. Christians, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 

General Discussion 


Visual Aids in Business Education 


4:00 p. M.-5:00 p. Mm. (Grand Ballroom) 
Under the direction of Dr. James R. Meehan, Hunter 
College, New York City 
Chairman: Dr. Peter L. Agnew, School of Education, 
New York University, New York City; Assistant 
Chairmen: Lieutenant Clifford Ettinger, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C.; Dr. John T. 
Garman, director of Division of Visual Education, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
“The Simplified Keyboard”—Dvorak typewriting 
film 
“The Champions Write’—Film showing the writing 
technique of shorthand champions 
lhe Mimeograph”—Film showing the proper oper- 
ating technique 
“Typewriting Technique’’- 
United States Navy 
“The Teletypewriter’—Film showing the operation 
and functions of the teletypewriter 


oor 


Film prepared by the 


SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 8 


9:30 A. M. 
General Meeting 
Chairman: D. D. Lessenberry, president, Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association 
9:45 A. M. 
fem A s , : Soom 
“Educational Reconstruction in Great Britain’— 
W. J. Hinton, British Information Services, New 
York City 
Before becoming affiliated with the British Information 
Services, Mr. Hinton was the director of studies in the In- 
stitute of Bankers, London, England. For sixteen years he 
served as a professor of political economy at the University 


of Hong Kong. He served for one year as British Commer- 
cial Commissioner in Siberia. On two occasions he worke 
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in Geneva on special assignments for the League of Nations. 
For two years previous to the outbreak of the war, he served 
on the Committee of the National Council on Commercial 
Education in England. 


10:30 A. M. 
“Present and Postwar Employment”—Carl A. Gray, 
president of The Grenby Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Plainville, Connecticut 


Mr. Gray is a public-minded and a public-spirited busi 
nessman. He not only has had a record of many years of 
successful business management, but he also has a record of 
many years of oy: service and interest in education. He 
is chairman of the Connecticut State Commission on Em- 
jloyment, chairman of the executive committee of the 
Hartford Industrial Foremen’s Club, president and director 
of the Vocational Association, a member of the Connecticut 
Commission for Negro Unemployment, and a_ training- 
within-industry advisor for southern New England to the 
Advisory Council for National Defense. 


11:15 A. M. 
Business Meeting 


Fellowship Luncheon 


A fellowship luncheon for private school 
managers, teachers, and guests will be held 
at noon on Friday, April 7. Sanford L. 
Fisher, president of The Fisher School, 
Boston, Massachusetts, will preside. The 
speaker will be Hiram N. Rasely, president 
of the National Council of Business Schools. 


Columbia University Luncheon 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, will hold a luncheon meet- 
ing in connection with the convention of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The luncheon 
will be held on Friday, April 7, at 12:30 p. Mm. 
at the Hotel Benjamin Franklin. It will be 
sponsored by the Society for Advancement 
of Research in Business Education in honor 
of Frederick G. Nichols of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

e +. os 


Los Angeles Business Educators Meet 


The Los Angeles chapters of three com- 
mercial education fraternities—Theta Alpha 
Delta, Pi Omega Pi, and Gamma Rho Tau— 
held an annual joint dinner meeting at 
the Women’s University Club on February 

The members of Theta Alpha Delta were 
hosts for the evening and President Eva 
Jessup presided over the meeting. Repre- 
senting the fraternities at the speakers’ 
table were: Alma Appel, president of Pi 
Omega Pi; Fred Wesson, president of Gamma 
Rho Tau; Ray Hatfield, member of Gamma 
Rho Tau; and Alice Colville, member of 
Theta Alpha Delta. 

During the dinner Anita Landa enter- 
tained with piano selections. The speaker 
for the evening was John B. Davidson, who 
spoke to the group about his native country, 
Australia. 
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Miami Navy School 





Alfred Essock 


W. H. Thompson 


Harold M. Benson, head of the code type- 
writing department, ‘Naval Training School 
(Radio), Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
has announced the appointment of two new 
members to the instructional staff. These 
two new staff members are W. H. Thompson 
and Alfred Essock. 

Before going to Miami University, Mr. 
Thompson was an instructor in the eco- 
nomics department at Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, where he was studying for a 
Doctor’s degree. He had previously been 
an instructor in secretarial science at Colby 
Junior College, New London, New Hamp- 
shire, and head of the commercial depart- 
ment in the high school at Matamoras, 
Pennsylvania. He has obtained business 
experience as an office manager, an assistant 
auditor, and a purchasing agent. 

Mr. Thompson obtained his M. S. degree 
in business education at Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York, and his B. S. degree 
from State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania. He is author of a follow-up 
study of the secretarial graduates of Colby 


Junior College and of a personal interviewing 


plan used in placing Colby graduates. 

Mr. Essock was on the teaching staff of 
the Army Air Force Technical Training 
School, Scott Field, Illinois, before going to 
Miami University. He is a former head of 
the commercial department of the senior 
high school at Ferguson, Missouri, and he 
has also taught business subjects in high 
schools in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Essock obtained his Master’s degree 
in commerce at the State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, and his Bachelor’s degree 
at State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. 





Howard Haas at Paterson, New Jersey 
Dr. Clair S. Wight- 


man, president of New 
Jersey State ‘Teachers 
College, Paterson, New 
Jersey, has announced 
the appointment of 
Howard L. Haas as an 
instructor in the business 
education department of 
the College. 

Although the business 
education curriculum was 
just inaugurated in Sep- 
tember, 1943, the rapidly 
growing popularity of 
this first complete sec- 
ondary school business 
education program in the Paterson area has 
already made it necessary to add an addi- 
tional full-time faculty member. Mr. Haas 
will teach accounting and secretarial sub- 
jects. In addition, he will take charge of 
directing the business management of all 
extracurricular college activities. 

Mr. Haas is a graduate of the New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Trenton, New 
Jersey, where he majored in the field of 
accounting. He worked for his M. Ed. degree 
at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, taking courses in guidance, psy- 
chology, and sociology. 

Mr. Haas has had extensive secondary 
school teaching experience in the high schools 
at Metuchen and Rutherford, New Jersey. 
He gained considerable notice throughout 
the state for his success in organizing and 
teaching a popular course in psychology and 
correlating English and stenography at 
Rutherford High School. 

In addition to bringing to his new college 
position successful teaching experience, Mr. 
Haas has an excellent background of busi- 
ness training. He has worked as a salesman 
for a meat concern, as a bookkeeper, a civil 
service typist, and an interviewer for an 
opinion research group. 

The other full-time members of the busi- 
ness education department at Paterson in- 
clude: Rena J. Keay, instructor of secre- 
tarial studies, and Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, 
professor of business education and director 
of the department. 

The part-time evening and extension staff 
of the business education department in- 
cludes: George Geier, principal of Haw- 
thorne High School, Hawthorne, New 
Jersey, and author of several accounting 
textbooks; William Polishook, chairman of 
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the commercial department and director of 
guidance at the Clifford J. Scott High 
School, East Orange, New Jersey, and author 
of teaching materials in business education; 
Fred Brocklebank, teacher of business sub- 
jects at Central High School, Paterson, New 
Jersey, and former president of the High 
School Commercial Teachers’ Association of 
New Jersey; and Dr. Murray Banks, former 
co-ordinator of distributive education in the 
high schools at Millville and Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, and author of many articles and 
teaching materials on distributive education. 


Clyde B. Edgeworth 


Clyde B. Edgeworth, supervisor of com- 
mercial education in the public schools of 
Baltimore, Maryland, died on February 11. 
His death removed from the ranks of busi- 
ness education one of the well-known city 
supervisors and energetic leaders in business 
education. 

Mr. Edgeworth was born in Liberty, 
Indiana, on April 26, 1888. He obtained an 
A. B. degree from Manchester College, 
North Manchester, Indiana, and an A. M. 
degree from the University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland. He studied in 
several other colleges, including Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. He held an LL. B. degree from Hamil- 
ton College of Law. 

Mr. Edgeworth was active in the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association for many 
years, having served as a member of the 
Executive Board and as vice-president. In 
1929 he was president of the Maryland Vo- 
cational Association. 


His service with the Baltimore Public 
Schools began on January 1, 1924. He pre- 
viously had taught in several different 
schools, and for six and a half years he was 
head of the commercial department in the 
high school at Fall River, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Edgeworth is survived by his wife, 
Anna Marie Franke Edgeworth, and a son, 
Private George F. Edgeworth, now serving 
in the U. S. Army in Italy. ‘ 





Send to the editor of THe BAaLaNcE SHEET 
the names and former teaching addresses of 
persons now in the armed services. Report any 
notices of casualties. 
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Incentives and Rewards in Typewriting 


Typewriting teachers at Strayer College, 
Washington, D. C., have organized pro- 
cedures designed to stimulate and reward 
effort and achievement in advanced classes. 
They have recognized from the beginning of 
the war that something should be done to 
encourage students to attain speed and 
accuracy in excess of minimum require- 
ments in government and industry. While 
war emergency recruiting of employees has 
demanded the services of thousands of 
junior typists for low-level clerical positions, 
there has also been a strong demand for 
senior typists and secretaries for higher- 
grade positions. 

By using bulletin board displays and by 
passing out mimeographed outlines to the 
students, a clear picture of a thorough, 
comprehensive course in typewriting has 
been given. These displays clearly visualize 
the divisions in the course and the number 
of semester hours of credit assigned to each 
division. They also tell the average time re- 
quired to complete each division, both in 
speed and in mastery of form. By following 
this procedure and by presenting this 
visualization of the course as a whole, the 
student will at no time feel that typewriting 
is a short, quick course and that a knowledge 
of the keyboard, with the ability to copy a 
letter, is all the training that is necessary. 

The course is divided into four divisions: 

Division I—Speed requirement, 25 words a minute 
(three semester hours of credit) 


Division II—Speed requirement, 50 words a min- 
ute (three semester hours of credit) 


Division II1I—Speed requirement, 65 words a 
minute (three semester hours of credit) 


Division IV (elective)—Speed requirement, 75 
words a minute (three semester hours of credit) 


The student is promoted from one division 
to another when he meets the speed require- 
ments indicated and additional practice 
work. To complete each division, he is 
required to turn in a series of assignments 
which are grouped into budgets or work 
projects covering keyboard technique, funda- 
mental drills, mechanism of the machine, 
letter assignments, tabulation, rough drafts, 
secretarial assignments, correspondence 
guides, circular letters, and business and 
legal papers. 

Students who graduate with secretarial 
diplomas are required to complete Divisions 
I, II, and III of the course. Elective credit 
amounting to three semester hours is issued 
to those who complete Division IV. In 
presenting this division, material that was 
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used in prewar days has been discarded. 
The students are now given direct training 
in the kind of work that is actually done in 
war production offices in the Army and 
Navy. This training includes the writing of 
letters, tabulations, outlines, and specifica- 
tions applicable to ordering materials and 
manufacturing and distributing implements 
of war. The students are actually getting 
the kind of training that will qualify them 
for effective service on the home front. As a 
further incentive, students who write 80 or 
more words a minute on three standard ten- 
minute tests are awarded a special gold pin 
by the college. 


The college issues reports and certificates 
of credit for the completion of each division. 
Honor credits are issued when a division of 
the course is completed with an exception- 
ally meritorious record with respect to time, 
progress, and accomplishment in speed and 


accuracy. 
e e ~ 


Invitational Commercial Contest 


All public and private high schools within 
a radius of 75 miles of Chicago (Milwaukee 
is the northern borderline) that are members 
of the Illinois High School Association have 
been invited to participate in an invitational 
commercial contest to be held in Chicago, 
Illinois, on May 6, 1944. The contest will 
include typewriting, shorthand, and book- 
keeping. There will be a total of nineteen 
events. For information in regard to the 
eligibility rules, the various events, and the 
contest rules, write to Louis A. Orr, Grant 
Community High School, Ingleside Illinois. 





WAYS TO TEACH BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


By HARVEY A. ANDRUSS 


A 322-page, cloth-bound book that is now available in a 
new second edition (1943). It is designed for use in a 
collegiate methods course or as a personal reference book 
for bookkeeping teachers. 


Single copies, $2.35, postpaid; cash with order. 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A 400-page, cloth-bound book designed for a collegiate 
methods course and a reference book for business teachers. 
Single copies $2.00, postpaid; cash with order. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


New York 


San Francisco Dallas 
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WORD STUDIES 


By R. G. Walters 
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WORD STUDIES has been designed 
for a regular course in spelling or 
for supplementary assignments in 
courses such as English, typewriting, 
shorthand, or transcription. It pro- 
vides for a complete study of words 
and their uses. Following are some 
of its points of emphasis: 

1. Visualization of words 
. Correct pronunciation 
. Correct syllabication 
. Use of the dictionary 
. Word building 
6. Word usage 


WORD STUDIES is available with 


an optional workbook and an op- 
tional series of tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


ao fF WS DY 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


New York 
Dallas 


San Francisco 
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Moore Becomes State Director of Finance 
Dr. W. J. Moore, for- 


merly head of the de- 
partment of commerce at 
Kastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Kentucky, is the 
new director of finance, 
State Department of 
Education of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Dr. Moore is a gradu- 
ate of Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College. 
He obtained his Master’s 
and Doctor’s degrees I 
from the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky, and_ he 
also studied law for two years in the same 
institution. He has been a leader in educa- 
tional and professional circles in Kentucky 
for many years. Ile has served as an officer 
of many groups, including president of the 
Kentucky Academy of Social Science, chair- 
man of the Plans and Program Committee 
of the State Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion, and advisor to the Attorney General of 


Kentucky. 





Ir. W. J. Moore 


Central Commercial Teachers Association 


Ray E. Rice, president of the Central 
Commercial Teachers Association, has an- 
nounced the thirty-ninth annual convention 
which will be held in the Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, on May 4, 5, 
and 6. Mr. Rice is vocational director of 
the Lincoln School of Commerce, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Dr. J. S. Noffsinger, chairman of the 
Executive Board of the National Council of 
Business Schools, is scheduled to appear on 
the program on Friday and Saturday, May 
5 and 6. Clem Boling, manager of the pri- 
vate business schools department of South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will discuss the subject of accounting. 
Margaret Alexander of Gregg College, 
Chicago, Illinois, will discuss the teaching of 
typewriting. 

S. B. Traisman, president of The Business 
Institute of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, is preparing two important programs 
for private school managers. R. H. Meffert 
of the Abraham Lincoln High School, Des 
Moines, Iowa, is arranging an interesting 
program for the private and public school 
teachers on Saturday. 
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Harold Nelson 


Nelson at Howard College 


Harold Nelson was 
recently appointed 
assistant professor of 
economics at Howard 
College, Birmingham, 
Alabama. For several 
years he has been head of 
the department of busi- 
ness education at Fair- 
bury Junior College, 
Fairbury, Nebraska. At 
Howard College he is 
teaching accounting and 
other related subjects. 

Mr. Nelson is a gradu- 
ate of the Fort Hays 
Kansas State College, 


Hays, Kansas. He has completed advanced 
work at Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, Greeley, Colorado, and at the Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


Typing Bridge Party 


Sister Mary Patricia Ann, R. S. M., of 
St. Mary’s High School, Omaha, Nebraska, 
has a typing bridge party once a year for her 


students. 


Since the students receive so 


much enjoyment from this party, she has 
described it for THe BALANCE SHEET as 


follows: 





I prepare a list of words, phrases, and sentences to 
be dictated. The typing tables are arranged like 
card tables, with partners facing each other. When 
the students enter the room, I have them choose a 
tally card from a tray. On the tally card is given 
the table number and the couple number. Each 
student finds his table and his partner. Before the 
game I tell the students to relax and enjoy them- 
selves; they are not to be tense. They are told that 
the material to be typed will be dictated only once, 
so they must listen attentively. 


I dictate the material to be typed and the students 
type until the signal to stop is given. Then I say 
either “Words” or “Errors.” If “‘Words”’ is called, 
each player counts the number of words he typed 
and adds that number to the number of words 
typed by his partner. The partners having the most 
words win the hand. If “Errors” is called, each 
player counts the number of errors made in his 
copy and adds the number to the number of errors 
made by his partner. The partners having the least 
errors win the hand. The students do not know until 
after they have typed whether “‘Words” or “Errors” 
will be called. The score keeper at each table marks 
the winners of each hand. 


There are four hands to a game and at the end of 
the game the players progress to the next table and 
change partners. Those winning the game get their 
tally cards punched and at the end of the party the 
player who has won the most games gets first prize. 
A booby prize is given to the player winning the 
least number of games. 
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A PERSONALITY BOOK 
THAT SHOULD BE USED 
IN EVERY SCHOOL 


Business Behavior 


r RINTING 


rAlV 


If a regular course in personality 
training cannot be offered, you 
should at least have a few copies for 
library reference. 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOR is a program 
of activities that will help you in 
training your students to develop 
patterns of behavior, attitudes, and 
outlooks that register satisfactorily in 
business relationships. These patterns 
include traits that indicate the ability 
to get along with other people. 


The book consists of a series of lessons 
which encourage students to say 
and to do things that will train them 
for acceptable behavior in everyday 
business situations. Follow-up ac- 
tivities and practical exercises ac- 
company the chapters. Many case 
problems are introduced as a basis 
for discussion. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 











Future Business Leaders of America 


In spite of the war, considerable progress 
has been made in developing the program of 
the future Business Leaders of America. 
This is an organization of students spon- 
sored by the National Council for Business 
Kducation. Local chapters are granted to 
individual schools. 

State sponsors have been appointed as 
follows: 


Alabama—R. A. James, State Teachers College, 
Jacksonville 

Arkansas—Pearl E. Green, University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville 

Colorado—A. O. Colvin, Colorado State College 
of Education, Greeley 

Indiana—M. E. Studebaker, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie 

lowa—R. O. Skar, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls 

Kansas—R. R. Pickett, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia 

Kentucky—A. J. Lawrence, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington 

Minnesota—A. E. Schneider, State Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud 

Missouri—P QO. Selby, Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville 

New Jersey—Lloyd H. Jacobs, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Trenton 

North Carolina—McKee Fisk, The Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro 

Ohio—E. G. Knepper, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green 

Oklahoma—J. Andrew Holley, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater 

Oregon—Bertha W. Stutz, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis 

Pennsylvania—D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Tennessee—Wayne Hodges, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville 

Texas—H. D.. Shepherd, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton 

Virginia—J. H. Dodd, Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg 

West Virginia—T. H. Coates, New River State 
College, Montgomery 

Wisconsin—Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater 

Wyoming—E. Deane Hunton, University of Wy- 
oming, Laramie 


Groups wishing to organize in_ states 
where state sponsors have not been ap- 
pointed should communicate with the Na- 


tional Council president, Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 525 West 120 Street, New York 27, 
New York. 

The Council offers the following sugges- 
tions for the formation of a new chapter in 
your school: 


1. In those schools where there are now organized 
commercial clubs, these may be the nucleus of the 
Future Business Leaders of America. 


2. Form an advisory committee of men and women 
from the local community to work with the Future 
Business Leaders of America student group to set 
up projects which the local group can sponsor. This 
advisory committee can be built up of men and 
women in the various service clubs. In communities 
where there is a chamber of commerce or a junior 
chamber of commerce, these men should be asked to 
serve on the advisory committee. Women from 
stores or professional groups should also be included 

3. Every student who is taking a subject in the 
commercial department is eligible for membership. 
Scholarship should not be the criterion, for it is 
often that those who are not outstanding students 
need to have an opportunity to participate in or- 
ganized club activities. 

4. The other requirements, in addition to being 
enrolled in a commercial subject, should be: a good 
attendance record; willingness to work with others 
in improving school and community relationships; 
a desire for self-improvement scholastically as well as 
personally; an ambition to work in the field of store 
or office occupations or to become a proprietor of a 
store or office; a favorable attitude toward the 
school and its function. 


5. In each school the commercial teacher or head 
of the department, if there is one, should act as 
faculty adviser to the organization. Emphasis 
should be toward full student management of the 
chapter. 

6. The steps in organizing a chapter are: (a) 
Submit a list of charter members to the state-spon- 
soring body with a statement setting forth the name 
of the person in the school who is to act as sponsor, 
the names of the student officers, the name of the 
school, and the principal of the school. (b) Submit 
a proposed project or projects which the chapter is 
undertaking. (c) Submit the charter fee of $1.00 to 
the National Council President, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, New York, if 
there is no state-sponsoring body. (d) The state- 
sponsoring body will forward to the national chapter 
its approval of the application. (e) The national 
chapter office will forward the charter directly to the 
local chapter. 





project with the necessary pay-roll forms. 
List price 16 cents, subject to school discount. 





ACCOUNTING FOR PAY-ROLL DEDUCTIONS 
by Sherwood - Pendery 


A 16-page, paper-bound booklet which was designed for a supplement in bookkeeping and accounting 
courses. It covers such pay-roll deduction procedures as those involving income taxes, social security 
taxes, group insurance, U. S. war bonds, and other deductions. It includes questions, problems, and one 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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A GEOGRAPHY TEXTBOOK 


good for 
WARTIME 


or 
PEACE TIME 


x * 








ECONOMIC GEOGRA- 
PHY is available with 
an optional workbook 








and an optional set of 
achievement tests. The 


wesinne siecson = HUONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


tli £ i 
en ane aneps fomuse THIRD EDITION « STAPLES AND YORK 


the projects. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY by Staples and York is 
proving popular because of its contribution to our 
wartime thinking. It presents a vivid picture of trans- 
portation, world-wide economic resources, influences 
of climate, and many other factors that are determin- 
ing to a large extent the outcome of the war. This 
book is written so that it will not go out of date easily. 
It is true that maps are shown because they are neces- 
sary and they are used generously. However, maps 
of particular regions will not become obsolete be- 
cause they are treated as logical economic areas, such 
as ‘Mediterranean Countries,’’ ‘‘Central Europe," 
‘Scandinavian Countries,’’ and ‘‘Asia.'’ Regardless 
of what country holds control of these areas, the 
economic livelihood of the people will remain es- 
sentially the same and the climate will remain the 
same. Therefore political boundaries are not sig- 
nificant in the treatment as presented in ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Military’ Awards Given in Typing 


Mrs. Huber S. Manifold, director of the 
commercial department of the Pennington 
School, Pennington, New Jersey, has adopted 
a “military” plan of marking speed tests in 
her typing class. Students are graded from 
“buck private” to “general,” according to 
their achievements under the rules used in 
International Typing Contests. Students 
attaining maximum speed in a given period 
are awarded the higher ranks. 

Dr. Joseph W. Seay, headmaster, reports 
that the “military” system has aroused 
exceptional interest and enthusiasm among 
members of the class. 





Pamphlet on ‘Automobile Salesman’”’ 


Students, teachers, counselors, librarians, 
parents, and others interested in postwar 
jobs will find helpful information in a six- 
page leaflet on “The Occupation of the 
Automobile Salesman”’ by Clare A. Costello. 
The leaflet is published by Occupational 
Index, Inc., New York University, New 
York 3, New York. Single copies may be 
obtained for 25 cents, cash with order. 

This is one of a new series of leaflets 
describing opportunities in fields which are 
expected to expand when the war ends, 
Each leaflet covers the nature of the work, 
the earnings, and other problems of interest. 








Rehabilitation Program 


With the increasing rate of return of dis- 
abled veterans from World War II, the re- 
habilitation program of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration will become more important. 
{very disabled veteran who needs voca- 

tional training for readjustment in civilian 
life is entitled to participate in this program. 
In order to support himself while he is 
learning his vocation, his pension is in- 
creased to $80 a month, if single, and $90 a 
month, if married, with additional sums 
for dependents. Educational programs are 
permitted in excess of four years, but the 
programs must be completed within six 
years after the termination of the war. 

As each disabled veteran is discharged, 
he is notified of his right under the legisla- 
tion provided for the rehabilitation training 
program. However, because of the lucrative 
positions available at the present time, most 
of the disabled men are inclined to work 
now and defer their education until later. 

There are two aspects of the rehabilitation 
training program that are of primary inter- 
est to educators. One involves formal edu- 
eation in schools, and the other involves 
training on the job. These are explained as 
follows: 

TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. The manager of a field 

station having regional office activities is author- 

ized, except as to correspondence courses, to enter 
into contracts with public or private institutions 

(other than for training-on-the-job) in his territory 

for the purpose of providing courses of training to 


carry out the purposes of Public No. 16, 78th Con- 
gress, under the following conditions: 


(a) When the vocational rehabilitation officer 
certifies to the manager on the basis of adequate 
investigation that the training facility is clearly 
qualified as to space, equipment, instructional ma- 
terial, and personnel to give the required course, 
and has agreed to co-operate fully with the Veterans 
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Administration in accomplishing records of trainees’ 
attendance, performance, and progress in training, 

(b) When the cost of training, including tuition, 
use of books, supplies, and equipment, including 
expenses for a reader or auditor in the case of blind 
and deaf trainees, does not exceed $500 for one per- 
son per year, but in no event to exceed the rate of 
$50 a month. ‘Training arrangements involving 
costs in excess of $500 for one person per year must 
have the prior approval of the central office. 

Contracts will be made with institutions as the 
need develops for a definite course or courses. 

The contract will provide that the institution 

shall make available for the use of the trainee during 
the pursuit of a course of training such books, sup- 
plies, and equipment as are necessary to the success- 
ful pursuit and completion of such a course; the cost 
of the use of the books, supplies, and equipment 
must be a reasonable one and in proper proportion 
to the purchase price and useful life of such books, 
supplies, and equipment. 
TRAINING ON THE JOB. The manager of a Vet- 
erans Administration field office having regional 
office activities is authorized to make arrangements 
and agreements with establishments, private and 
public, within his regional territory for training-on- 
the-job as a means of accomplishing the vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled veterans as provided by 
Public No. 16, 78th Congress, under the following 
conditions: 

When on the basis of adequate investigation the 
establishment shows excellent promise of efficiently 
training the veteran to a point of satisfactory em- 
ployability in the chosen employment objective. 
The factors which are to be considered as constitut- 
ing excellent promise of satisfactoty training will 
include: (1) existence in the establishment of space, 
equipment, instructional material, and instructor 
personnel, adequate in kind, quality, and amount 
for the desired training in the particular case; (2) 
full acceptance by the establishment of the obliga- 
tion to give training in all the constituent parts of 
the training program which has been prepared for 
the particular veteran; (3) willingness on the part of 
the establishment to co-operate with the Veterans 
Administration in the supervision of the trainee by 
the Veterans Administration’s training officer and 
by executing report forms covering the trainee’s 
attendance, performance, and progress in training. 
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ar Teachers of business subjects in the high Parker, state superintendent of public in- 
x- schools of Iowa will meet at the Hotel Fort struction, will address the opening general 
1e Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, on Friday meeting on Friday morning. Panel leaders 
0. and Saturday, April 7 and 8. The Iowa for Friday afternoon are as follows: Office 
al Commercial Teachers Association, a branch Practice—Carrie M. Hansen, East High 
W of the Iowa State Teachers Association, is School, Waterloo; Business Law and Busi- 
De sponsoring the meeting jointly with Drake ness Organization—Professor R. O. Skar, 
University of Des Moines; State Teachers State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; Dis- 
ts College of Cedar Falls; and the State Uni-  tributive Education—Mildred Blair, High 
mt versity of Iowa, Iowa City. The president School, Davenport; Shorthand, Typewrit- 
™ of the Association, George Hittler of the ing, and Transcription—Frances Merrill, 
k, State University of Iowa, is in charge of the East High School, Des Moines; Social Busi- 
st. program. Ernest Zelliot, supervisor of busi- ness and Consumer Business—Dean L. E. 
tn ness education in Des Moines, and J. Russel Hoffman, Drake University, Des Moines. 
~ Anderson of West High School, Des Moines, The name of the leader for the panel dis- 
are in charge of local arrangements for the cussion on bookkeeping has not yet been 
convention. announced. 
af The series of conference sessions will be A dinner meeting is planned for Friday 
ng, devoted to war and postwar problems in evening and a general meeting will be held 
- high school business education. Jessie M. on Saturday morning. 
ing 
nd 
er- 
n. SELF-CONTAINED TEXTBOOK-WORKBOOKS 
ust 7 
LCULATING MACHINES 
the e 
ion OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 
ing AGNEW 
nf A survey course covering the operations of all makes of machine calculators. It contains fifty jobs— 
ost twenty from the KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE and ten each from the CRANK-DRIVEN 
ent CALCULATOR COURSE, the TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE, and the FULL 
a KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE. 
ete CRANK-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE — coovretow?scnew 
‘ A course containing twenty-seven jobs and three achievement tests based on the operation of the 
and Monroe (regular and educator models), the Marchant, and the Friden machines. Planned for all 


on- types of schools. 
nal 


by KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURS 


ing 


SECOND EDITION 
= GOODFELLOW - AGNEW 
A course containing fifty-four jobs and six achievement tests based on the operation of the key-driven 


the calculators—Burroughs and Comptometer machines. 


ntly 


ive. TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE — coovre:ow - acnew 


tut- 








will A course consisting of twenty jobs—eighteen practice assignments and two tests based on the opera- 
ace, tions of the Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington-Rand, Monarch, and Barrett machines. 
ctor 
GOODFELLOW 

- FULL KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE - “°xcnew 
iga- A course containing twenty jobs—eighteen practice assignments and two tests based on the opera- 
om tions of the Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen Wales, Barrett, Corona, and Allen machines. 
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WORKBOOK 


The workbook includes numerous attractive business 
forms to provide actual office experience and also in- 
cludes personality rating charts. It is recommended that 
the workbook be used for advanced office typing prob- 
lems, but the problems can be completed with pen 
and ink. 


TESTS 


There are four objective achievement tests available 
which are very comprehensive in nature. Test No. 4 
also serves as a final examination. 


PRACTICE SET FOR FILING 
The PRACTICE OUTFIT FOR BUSINESS FILING pro- 


vides actual laboratory work for 12, 16, or 21 hours 
depending upon the number of jobs completed. It 
provides practice in card and correspondence indexing 
and filing. 
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SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


THIRD EDITION Here is a new book that will help you train your 
LOSO e AGNEW 


and a practice set for filing. 


eT 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


UNIT I 
The Secretary 
UNIT II 
Taking Dictation 
UNIT III 
Transcription 
UNIT IV 
Answering Letters Without 
Dictation 


UNIT V 
Attending to the Mail 
UNIT VI 
Secretarial Typewriting 
Techniques 
UNIT VII 


Business Communication 


UNIT VIII 


Handling Callers and Appoint- 


ments 
UNIT IX 
Filing 
UNIT X 
Transportation 
UNIT XI 
Business Forms and Records 
UNIT XII 
The Secretary and Her Job 
APPENDIX A 
Special Address Forms and 
Salutations 
APPENDIX B 


Abbreviations 


APPENDIX C 
Selected Business Terms 
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students for business competence. It is designed 
to integrate and to correlate in one final course 
all the related secretarial and general business 
skills and knowledges. A brief table of contents 
is shown below. You may obtain an optional 


workbook, a series of four achievement tests, 
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Midwestern Meeting 
National Council of Business Schools 


The National Council of Business Schools 
will hold a midwestern conference in the 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, 
on April 6, 7, and 8. The general theme of 
this conference will be “Freedom of Initia- 
tive and Individual Enterprise.” 

The following program has been planned: 


THURSDAY, APRIL 6 
9:30 A. M. 

Welcome to Des Moines and Talk on “What Are 
You Doing About Postwar Planning?”—Mayor 
John MeVicker, Des Moines, Iowa 

10:30 A. M. 

“How to Secure and Hold Students Under War Con- 
ditions’—Ray W. Baxandall, Dean W. Geer 
Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Luncheon—Chairman: FE. O. Fenton, 
tute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa 

‘Looking Ahead’”—Arthur Brayton, 
Chamber of Commerce, Des 

2:00 P. M. 

“How NOMA Can Co-operate With the Business 
Schools’”—Claude McBroom, national president 
of National Office Management Association and 
personnel director of Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany, Des Moines, lowa 

2:45 P.M. 

“Training Within Industry As Applied to the Clerical 
Office’’—George Parks, assistant secretary of 
Bankers Life of Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa 

3:00 P. M. 

“Don’t Give Up the Ship’—Paul Moser, 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

7:00 p. M.—Banquet 

Toastmaster: B. ¥. Williams, Capital City Commer- 
cial College, Des Moines, Iowa 

“For This We Fight’”—Major Frank Miles, U. S. 
Army 

9:00 P. M. 

Des Moines at Nighttime 


American Insti- 


Des 


Moines, Iowa 


Moines 


Moser 


FRIDAY, APRIL 7 
8:30 A. M. 
Complimentary breakfast of American Institute of 
Business, Des Moines, Iowa 
10:00 A. M. 
National Council Plans and Problems—Dr. 
Noffsinger, Washington, D. C. 
Luncheon 
Held with Iowa Commercial Teachers Association 
2:00 P.M 
“The Soldier Rehabilitation Program’’—J. C. John- 
son, state rehabilitation director for Iowa, Des 
Moines, Iowa 
“Long-Time Planning for Veteran Training’”—C. E 
Hostetler, Veterans Administration, Hines, Illinois 
9:30 P.M. 
Reception with Iowa Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion 


é. §. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 8 
9:30 A. M. 


Panel Discussion—Dr. J. S. Noffsinger, Ben H. 
Henthorn, Ernest Maetzold, Stanley J. Shook, 
Luther Nichols 

Adjournment 
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A BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERIENCE DATES BACK TO 1894 


TEACHER WHOSE TEACHING “AND 


“A diversion for a winter’s evening.” 
That, until after the Revolutionary War, 
was the position of geography. From that 
time it began to receive attention as a sub- 
stantial branch of human knowledge, but 
as a business subject it was not recognized 
until within the last few decades. Now, 
commercial geography is part of any well- 
trained business worker’s equipment. 


I well recall a geography studied by one 
of my uncles in which the territory west of 
the Mississippi River was largely a blank 
place on the map of the United States— 
“The Great American Desert.” The im- 
plications were that this section of the 
country was uninhabitable and that the 
only commercial product of consequence 
was furs. 

But older writers did not lack imagination 
—of a sort. About 1800, Jedidiah Morse, 
“having won fame in this country and 
gained recognition abroad for his dis- 
tinguished attainments,” wrote in Geography 
Made Easy: 

Grey squirrels sometimes migrate in considerable 
numbers. If, in their course, they meet a river, each 
of them takes a shingle, piece of bark, or the like, and 
carries it to the water; thus equipped they embark, 
and erect their tails to the gentle breeze, which soon 
wafts them over in safety. 

What a boon such information as this 
would have been to a shingle manufacturer 
looking for a location! Perhaps he could 
induce the squirrels to use his product 
exclusively. 

Our forefathers, too, must have 
sreatly edified by learning this: 

North America has no remarkably high moun- 
tains. The most considerable are those known 
under the general name of the Allegheny Mountains. 
These stretch along in many broken ridges under 
different names from Hudson’s River to Georgia. 
The Andes and the Allegheny Mountains are 


probably the same range interrupted by the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


been 


Yet, from such beginnings scientific knowl- 
edge sprang. What will be said of this 
generation by the students of 1999? 






National Catholic Typists Contest 

The National Catholic High School 
Typists Association, whose headquarters are 
at St. Joseph’s College and Military Acad- 
emy, Hays, Kansas, will sponsor its twelfth 
annual contest in typewriting. The first 
contest is to be held on March 9 and it is 
open to all typewriting pupils who are 
regularly enrolled in both the first- and 
second-year typewriting classes. <A ten- 
minute copy test will be given to first-year 
pupils; a fifteen-minute letter test will be 
given to second-year pupils. Schools enter- 
ing the March contest will be graded on the 
basis of median scores; winners will be 
awarded champion school trophies and 
pennants. Individual contestants will also 
receive awards for exceptional skill. 

An Individual Pupil Contest will be held 
on April 27. Every pupil enrolled in type- 
writing may enter this contest, but only 
the three to five best papers in each class 
may be submitted for awards. 

For membership in the Association and 
entry blanks write to Reverend Matthew 
Pekari, Director, St. Joseph’s College and 
Military Academy, Hays, Kansas. 


"BOOKKEEPING 
| AND 


Transcription Supervisors’ Association 

Ruth E. Delker, president of the Tran- 
scription Supervisors’ Association of New 
York, has announced that associate members 
will be admitted up to 50 per cent of the 
regular membership. 

Miss Delker states that for the past four 
or five years the club has received in- 
numerable requests from commercial teach- 
ers, office trade magazines, office equipment 
companies, secretarial colleges, and others 
for possible membership qualifications. The 
associate membership is open to a business 
or a professional woman whose interests are 
comparable with those of the Association’s 
regular members, 

The requirement for regular membership 
in the Transcription Supervisors’ Association 
remains the same; that is, “Any woman is 
eligible for regular membership in the Asso- 
ciation who is known and recognized by her 
employer as a supervisor of a centralized 
transcription and/or typing department 
having a minimum of ten members.” 

Miss Delker is head of the transcribing 
department of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York City. 


—sets the pattern for the 


BALANCE SHEET APPROACH 


AC C 0 U N Tl N G The balance sheet approach in the fourth edition 


By McKinsey and Piper of BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING reaches 
a new peak of simplicity. It represents a high 
degree of refinement. It is constructed of short 
chapters reasonably uniform in length. The 
progress is developed smoothly, and ample oppor- 
tunity is provided for personal and family records 
along with business records. Plenty of oppor- 
tunity is provided for applying bookkeeping 
principles to numerous personal uses, such as 
keeping records for a club, a church, a class, and 
many other types of organizations. 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, Fourth 
Edition, is designed for a self-contained one-year 
course or for a two-year correlated course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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A NEW MULTIPLE-COPY ATTACHMENT FOR TYPE- 
writers. A number of improvements have 
been made on the new 1944 model of the 
Dupli-Typer. The Dupli-Typer is an at- 
tachment designed to fit on any standard 
typewriter, enabling the typist to use multi- 
copy fan-fold forms. Formerly each frame 
attached to the typewriter would hold only 
one ribbon. On the new model a thinner and 
stronger ribbon is used, making it possible 
to put two ribbons on one frame. Thus, 
with only one frame the operator can make 
one original and two smudgeproof carbons. 
With two frames five copies, including the 
original, may be made. 

The new ribbons have a chemical coating 
on the back that prevents an offset on over- 
lying sheets and also adds to the wearing 
qualities. The ribbon on the new model can 
be changed quickly by any typist. More 
information may be had by writing to The 
Dupli-Typer Company, 460 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, New York. 

SOMETHING NEW IN FILING CABINETS. An in- 
teresting new type of filing cabinet called 
the Rock-A-File has recently been placed on 
the market. To date all filing cabinets have 
been of the sliding drawer type. This new 
one uses the side-opening compartment 
principle. The filing compartment is pulled 
out sideways and then downward until it 
locks. All the files are then exposed to full 
view within easy reach. It is much easier to 
keep the folders neat in this type of file be- 
cause they can be jogged horizontally and 
vertically while they are in place. In many 
offices this type of file has advantages be- 








cause it can be used in locations where the 
ordinary drawer type file cannot be operated. 

The side-compartment file is available in 
one-, two-, three-, and four-compartment 
models. For more information address the 
Rockwell-Barnes Company, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 

MORE ABOUT THE MICRO-FILM. Business rec- 
ords are becoming so voluminous these days 
that companies are faced with some acute 
filing problems. In many cases the micro- 
film method of keeping records is being 
used to great advantage. 

Defense plants must retain numerous cost 
and production records, at least until final 
settlement of government contracts is com- 
pleted. Canceled checks, blue prints, mailing 
lists, and sales slips, are all vital records that 
must be kept for future reference. Files for 
all this information take a great deal of 
space and the cabinets for holding the ma- 
terial are at a premium today. By recording 
this information on small films (micro-film) 
the records are available for future use, yet 
the bulk of original records may be de- 
stroyed. The contents of 121 four-drawer 
filing cabinets may be recorded on micro- 
film and stored in the equivalent of one four- 
drawer cabinet. This system is also used 
when duplicate records are needed because 
of fire or flood hazard. 

The micro-film units may be purchased or 
rented or the work may be done on a contract 
basis. A magnifying projector is used to 
throw the photographed image on a screen 
for easy reading. Enlarged prints may easily 
be made if they are needed. 
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ADVANCED SPEED TYPING by Tidwell 
For a Refresher, Speed-Up, or Advanced Special Course 


_ Schools are ordering this book every day and are getting phenomenal results, as indicated by the following verbatim quota- 
tion: “Your examination copy of ADVANCED SPEED TYPING arrived; | tried it out on one of my students, a woman of middle 
age. Within ten days her speed changed from forty-five words a minute with twelve errors to sixty-four words a minute with three 
errors on a ten-minute test. Enclosed is an order for this book.” 


Seventy-two page paper-bound book, list price 56 cents, subject to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 


Chicago 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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Catalog of Business-Sponsored Educational 
Materials. August, 1943. A 47-page, printed paper- 
bound classified catalog of free and inexpensive ma- 
terials that are of special interest to salesmanship and 
consumer education teachers. Some of the materials 
listed as being available include sample kits, instruc- 
tional manuals, buying guides, and facts about many 
products and raw materials. Price $2.00. Order from 
the Committee on Consumer Relations in Advertising, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Experience in Retraining on the Dvorak 
Keyboard. 1941. By C. L. Stivers. A 12-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet which reports a study 
made by the Office Management Division of the Ameri- 
can Management Association in a retraining program 
conducted by six companies in the Chicago area. 
Since there has been recent publicity in regard to the 
Dvorak keyboard, this report of experiences in business 
will be of interest to many business teachers. Price 
75 cents. Order from American Management Associ- 
ation, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York. 


The Development and Present Status of the 
Future Teachers of America. By Jeannette Brock. 
Report of Policy Committee No. 1. By S. J. 
Turille and Lelah Brownfield. January, 1944. Bulletin 
No. 32 of the National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions. A 42-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet which includes an exhaustive study of a na- 
tional organization known as the Future Teachers of 
America. The booklet also includes the first report of 
the Policy Committee on the ““Minimum Standards of 
Certification for Teachers of Commercial Subjects.” 
Price 50 cents. Order from Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Suggestive Curricular Guide in Business 
Education. August, 1943. Bulletin No. 491 of the 
State Department of Education of Louisiana. A 557- 
page, printed, paper-bound bulletin issued under the 
authority of John E. Coxe, state superintendent of 
education. It was compiled by a committee of teachers 
working with George Thomas Walker, state super- 
visor of business education, under the direction of R. R. 
Ewerz, director of instructional supervision. Besides a 
general coverage of business education problems, the 
bulletin includes separate sections on general business, 
bookkeeping, buying and selling, law, typewriting, 
shorthand, clerical practice, and business English. 
This is probably one of the most comprehensive bulle- 
tins of its type published in recent years. Interested 
persons may obtain copies by writing to D. R. Arm- 
strong, Supervisor of Business and Distributive Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Baton Rouge 4, 
Louisiana. 





High School Methods with Slow Learners. 
October, 1943. Volume 21, No.3, of the National Edu- 
cation Association Research Bulletin. An 87-page, 
printed, paper-bound bulletin which includes a dis- 
cussion of the organization, administration, curriculum, 
and instruction to provide for slow learners. Consid- 
erable attention is given to English, social studies, 
science, mathematics, home economics, and vocational 
and prevocational training. Single copies 25 cents. 
Order from the Research Division, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


Typing Ability Analysis. By Clifford E. Jurgen- 
sen, Industrial Relations Department, Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation. A test designed to measure the 
ability to do the kind of typing that is required in 
business and in industry. It is designed as an aid in 
the selection of typists for specific job openings and to 
assist in the training of typists. A scale is established 
for scoring the student on the basis of accuracy, speed, 
and form. Errors are penalized in proportion to their 
seriousness. Price 15 cents. Order from the Test 
Service Division, Science Research Associates, 1700 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois. 


Extending the Business Curriculum in 
World War II. 1943. The thirteenth Yearbook of 
the Commercial Education Association of the City of 
New York and Vicinity. A 284-page, printed, cloth- 
bound book edited by A. H. Sutherland. The book is 
divided into five different parts: The first part in- 
cludes papers given in the general and sectional meet- 
ings at the annual convention of the Association; the 
second part includes the results of summer workshops 
in various subject fields; Part III is devoted to a survey 
of the effects of the war; Part IV is devoted to private 
schools in the war emergency; Part V is an appendix. 
Price $2.00. Order from New York University Book- 
store, Washington Square East, New York, New York 


A Guide for Teaching Consumer Education 
in Secondary Schools. March, 1943. A 134-page, 
mimeographed, paper-bound bulletin of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction of New Jersey. The 
bulletin was prepared by a committee under the chair- 
manship of Charles W. Hamilton, assistant in secondary 
education, State Department of Public Instruction of 
New Jersey. It deals with a total of twenty different 
topics, including economics, foods, wearing apparel, 
budgeting, credit, advertising, and labeling. Under 
each topic there is detailed information, including 4 
list of objectives, a topical outline, suggested problems 
and activities, and a bibliography. Price 50 cents 
Order from the State Department of Public Instruction, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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NEW 1944 EDITION 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW 


POMEROY AND FISK 


Here is a new book with an entirely new approach. 
Each chapter begins with carefully selected ‘‘teaser’’ 
guestions which have a popular appeal to the 
imagination of the student. Each unit is started with 
a provocative case which is a challenge to the stu- 
dent and serves as a preview of what he is going to 
With 


this type of approach the student's imagination and 


find as answers in the study of the chapter. 


interest are immediately captured. 


Many new topics add a strong personal and consumer 
emphasis besides the regular business emphasis. 
Some of these new topics include workmen’s com- 
pensation; child labor; wages and hours; fair trade 
laws; and laws pertaining to foods, drugs, adver- 


tising, and weights and measures. 
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Applied to— 
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Personal contracts 
Business contracts 
Wages and hours 
Compensation 
Weights and measures 
Advertising 

Labeling 

Personal property 
Real property 


Automobiles 


. Insurance 


. Social security 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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New York 
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Angelical 


“Have a quick one?” asked Jones. 
“Don’t drink,” replied Smith. 
“Have a cigarette then?” 
“No thanks. I don’t smoke.” 
“Ever have any headaches?” 
“Yes, pretty often these days.” 
“Just as I thought. Your halo’s too tight!” 
e ee 
Taking No Chances 


And then there’s the story of the old maid who 
bought a Pullman ticket and insisted on an upper 
berth because she wanted to have a man under her bed. 

eee 


The Reason 


“You say this woman shot her husband with this 
pistol, and at close range?” asked the coroner of the eye- 
witness to the tragedy. 

“Yessir.” 

“‘Were there powder marks on his face?” 

“Yessir, that’s why she shot him!” 

e e@ @ 


Discontented Cow? 


On going into the cowshed, the farmer was surprised 
to find his new hand, a town girl, giving one of the cows 
a drink from her milking pail. 

“What are ye doin’ that for?” he demanded. 

“Well,” explained the girl, “‘the milk seemed pretty 
thin to me, so I thought I'd better put it through the 
process again.” 

e e@ @ 
Bring ’Em Back Alive 


A hillbilly, seeing a motorcycle rider going along the 
road below the house (and never having seen an auto- 
mobile or motorcycle before), grabbed his rifle and 
took a shot at it. 


His wife called out: “Did you git the varmint, Zeke?” 


“No,” he said, “I didn’t kill it. I can still hear it 
growlin’, but I sure made it turn that man loose.” 
ee ee 
Proof 


Mrs. Jones was very proud of her son, who showed 
promise as an athlete. 

“Yes, he must be a very fast runner 
proudly to a neighbor. 
of the sports yesterday. 
track. 

“And it’s quite true,”’ she added, confidentially. “I 
went to see the track this morning, and it’s nothing but 
cinders.” 


’ she explained 
“Look at this new spaper report 
It says he fairly burned up the 


e ee 
The Sample Was Nice 


“And do you know anything about religion?” queried 
the missionary. 

“Well, we got a little taste of it when the last mis- 
sionary was here,” replied the cannibal chieftain. 
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Shots and Half Shots 


A woman had been inoculated and the next day, to 
get over the ill effects, she remained confined to her 
room. 

An intimate friend arrived, and a small daughter was 
sent downstairs to explain. 

**Mom/’s in bed,” she said. 

“In bed?” 

“Yes. She was intoxicated yesterday and has a bad 
headache.” 

e ee 
More Important 


In New York an Italian was being examined in court 
to see whether he would make a useful American citizen. 

He answered correctly questions as to the name of 
the President and the capital of the United States. 
Then came this one: 

“Could you,” he 
the United States?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

“Why not?” persisted the official. 

“You pleasa excuse,” begged the Italian. 
busy just now sella de ice cream.” 


was asked, “become President of 


“I verry 


. . * 
Or a Mouth Organ 
Teacher: “Tommy, 
Tommy: “Teeth.” 
Teacher: “Teeth? 
teeth be?” 
Tommy: 


name an organ of the body.” 
What kind of an organ would 


“Grind organ.” 
ee @« @ 
Nothing Contagious 
Bill: “I hear you got a girl, Tom.” 
Tom: “Yes.” 
Bill: ““Where does she live?” 


Tom: “Main Street.” 

Bill: ‘“What’s her name?” 

Tom: “Belle.” 

Bill: “Seen her lately?” 

Tom: “No.” 

Bill: ‘“‘What’s the matter—had a fight with her?” 
Tom: “No, I went to her house last night and there 


was a sign on the door, ‘Bell out of order,’ so I didn’t 


go in.” 
eee 


History Up To Date 

Teacher: “Jane, who was Anne Boleyn?” 

Jane: “A flatiron, sir.” 

Teacher: “What do you mean?” 

Jane: “Well, our his tory book says that ‘Henry, 
having disposed of Catherine, pressed his suit with 
Anne Boleyn.’ ”’ 

e ee 
Strike One! 


Neighbor: “I heard your kid bawling last night.” 
Parent: “Yes, after four bawls he got his base 
warmed.” 
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The business department of the Elgin 
High School, Elgin, Illinois, recently made a 
survey to determine the extent to which 
high school students might provide a source 
of additional manpower. The survey shows 
that 64.3 per cent, or 965 students, have 
part-time employment. Of this group, 48.7 
per cent, or 470 students, are employed in 
retail establishments, and 18.2 per cent are 
employed in manufacturing establishments, 
which includes the war production indus- 
tries. There are 33.2 per cent of the em- 
ployed students engaged in other kinds of 
work experiences, such as caring for chil- 
dren, farming, truck driving, and serving as 
nurses aides and clerical workers. 

From a total high school enrollment of 
approximately 1,500 students, there are 202 
students who say they want employment. 
Of this group, 10.9 per cent, or 164, are 
under sixteen years of age and are classified 
as freshmen and sophomores; 2.6 per cent, 
or 39, are sixteen years of age or older and 
are classified as juniors and seniors. There 


Part-Time Employment in Elgin 





are 22 per cent, or 330 students (mostly 
freshmen), who say they are not interested 
in any kind of employment. 

The statistics given in the survey show 
that 13.7 per cent of the employed students 
work one hour on each school day. During 
or after school, 31.2 per cent of the students 
work two hours, 28.1 per cent work three 
hours, and 27 per cent work four or more 
hours. The report also shows that the aver- 
age number of hours the students work each 
week, including Saturday and Sunday, 
amounts to 214% hours. 

Of the students employed, the survey 
shows that 30.9 per cent are paid less than 
35 cents an hour; 44.8 per cent are paid less 
than 50 cents an hour; 17.8 per cent are 
paid more than 50 cents an hour; and 6.5 
per cent are paid more than 60 cents an 
hour. 

At the present time there are about 20 
per cent of the employed students being 
excused to work during school hours. Their 
work on the job is checked by a teacher. 
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FOR A NATION OF BOOKKEEPERS 


1. PERSONAL NONVOCATIONAL COURSE 
2. GENERAL NONTECHNICAL COURSE 


Today everyone is almost forced to keep bookkeeping 
records whether he chooses to do so or not. 
income tax law requires individuals who must pay a tax 
to keep sufficiently accurate records to complete a return. 
Social security laws make it indispensable to keep such 
RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE is a book 
for a simplified bookkeeping course of a nontechnical 
It is available in a one-semester or a one-year 
volume with optional workbooks. 


“ 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 


The Federal 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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Should Students Take Elementary Accounting 
(Continued from page 306) 


Two other factors tend to support the 
premise that students who have taken book- 
keeping in high school are misplaced in a 
regular elementary accounting class. 

First, the following brief questionnaire 
was given to six of the students in the class 
who were available at the time this study 
was made. All six students checked either 
Nos. 1 or 2, or both; none checked No. 3. 

My first quarter of accounting was: 

1. Easy but time consuming 


2. Largely a condensed repetition of high school 
bookkeeping ——___ 


3. Made up of new and unfamiliar subject mat- 
ter 

Second, the second quarter class included 
two students who changed their course of 
study and were permitted to take the course 
(Accounting II) without the usual prerequi- 
site of first-quarter accounting. Both stu- 
dents had taken bookkeeping in high school. 


These two students showed no indication of 
being handicapped. They were given no 
additional time for review or individual help, 


but they did commendable \ 
course. 

Admittedly, one study with . limited 
number of students is not conclusive; how- 
ever, it tends to indicate that further studies 
should be conducted. If these conclusions 
are supported by further evidence, our ac- 
counting students who have previously 
taken bookkeeping should not be “laced in 
the same class with those whc ave no 
background in the course. It is . fair to 
both groups. Those who have taken book- 
keeping are engaged in “‘busy work”’ and are 
deprived of taking more advanced work or 
courses in other fields which they would 
otherwise have time to take. It is unfair to 
those who have not taken bookkeeping be- 
cause, as this study tends to indicate, they 
are placed at a disadvantage—other things 
equal, the best grades go to those who have 
previously taken bookkeeping. 
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The Application Letter 
(Continued from page 307) 


their applications to be. 
mentioned such things as: 


Numerous replies 


“Before writing the letter the student should 
look up all the available information about the 
company; this would enable him to let the company 
know he is especially interested in working for them.” 

“It seems to us that if an applicant is interested 
in our particular industry, he should at least make 
a sufficient study of that industry to know for what 
specific company he wishes to work—and why.” 


Still another reply stated: “One im- 
portant question to be answered in the 
initial letter is why the applicant wants to 
work for our company in particular.” 

Miscellaneous comments which were in- 
teresting were the following: 


“One thing that cannot be overemphasized is the 
fact that if the applicant has the best education in 
the world and is unable to sell it, it is worth exactly 
nothing from the standpoint of income.” 

“At least 50 per cent of the applications we re- 
ceive are ineffective because they lack details; 
time will not permit us to ferret out the facts that 
are missing and write for further information.” 

“Most letters of application do not give sufficient 
information. Ours is a large organization and there 
may be a vacancy other than the one the applicant 
has mentioned. Often, however, no immediate 
action can be taken because the applicant has not 
mentioned that he can or is willing to do more than 
the one type of work.” 

“If the applicant feels that he is especially suited 
to a particular job, he should mention it; however, 
his data sheet should be complete enough that we 
- judge whether he can fit into another job as 
well. 
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“Applicants often feel that by addressing their 
letters to the president or higher-ups of a company 
they are more likely to be placed. Unfortunately, 
this simply delays the acknowledgment of the let- 
ter, for it must then be forwarded to the proper 
department. The applicant never gains anything 
by doing this.” 

“A surprising number of otherwise good applica- 
tion letters fail to include the applicant’s address 
and sometimes even his name!” 


One reply stated: ““We want all applica- 
tion letters to be in the applicant’s own hand- 
writing—not typewritten.” This was both 
surprising and exceptional, since this par- 
ticular firm is one that would have numerous 
positions in which handwriting, as such, 
would be relatively unimportant. I suggest 
to my students that when an applicant is 
told to apply in his own handwriting, he 
should send two copies of the letter—one 
in pen and ink and the other typewritten. 
This is an added courtesy that will usually 
be appreciated; at least, it will gain attention 
for the applicant. 

That, then, is the view of the personnel 
man on the student application letter. Those 
few comments will confirm our standard 
viewpoint that adaptation to the specific in- 
dividual and the company is all-important; 
that no one letter will always be successful; 
and that while luck plays an important part, 
there are certain basic principles—primarily 
the obvious ones laid down by most good 
business English textbooks—that will be 
generally and continuously effective if they 
are followed. 
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